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THE OUTLOOK. 

General Crook has achieved a brilliant and daring 
success in surprising and capturing the Chiracahua 
stronghold in the heart of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains in Mexico, With one hundred and ninety-three 
Appache Indians, and forty-two men of the Sixth 
Cavalry, General Crook entered Mexico, May 3, on 
the trail of the hostile Indians ; under the guidance of 
an Indian scout the command crossed the Sierra Madre 
Range over a frightfully reugh trail of fifty miles, 
running along precipices and mountain gorges, and 
so perilous that eight mules were lost during the as- 
cent. After fourteen days of constant marching, 
which left the troops nearly barefooted, the 
Iudian camp was discovered in an almost im- 
pregnable position in the heart of the mountains, 
The seclusion was so complete and the natural advan- 
tages of the place so many that the Indians had no 
thought of being pursued into their fastness. Many 
of their warriors were absent on raids, and no sentries 
were posted. By the utmost vigilance and care Gen- 
eral Crook surrounded the camp by his Indian allies 
without discovery, and when the firing on the camp 
began it was so unexpected that a perfect panic en- 
sued, The fighting lasted all day; the camp was 
utterly destroyed ; its stock and all its occupants 
captured. Goneral Crook has returned with 383 
prisoners, and achieved a victory so daring and im- 
pressive that its influence will probably be great on 
the hostile Indians, The complete success of the 
expedition makes it improbable that any embarrass- 
ing questions will be asked by the Mexican govern. 
ment, 


The verdict for the defendants in the Star Route 
trial will be a disappointment to the public; but it 
affords no ground for a criticism of either the prose- 
cuting officers or the jury. It is the business of a 
lawyer in such a case not to decide before the trial 
whether the accused are guilty, still less whether 
there is sufficient evidence to insure a conviction ; 
but to determine whether there is sufficient appear- 
ance of guilt to justify a prosecution, and to make a 
conviction reasonably probable. He has to make 
this decision, not only before he has heard what the 
defendants and their witnesses have to say for them 
selves, but also before he knows what his own wit- 
nesses will say under oath, before court and jury, 
and under a searching cross-examination, The 








United States Government would have been 
clearly derelict in duty if it had failed to 
prosecute the accused in this case, in which the first 
jury disagreed and the second jury reached a conelu- 
sion only after long deliberation. Nor are the jury 
to be blamed for their verdict, or suspected of 
yielding to bribery. The whole jury are not to be 
charged with drunkenness because one of them was 
threatened with delirium tremens, nor of ignorance 
because one of their number insisted on asking the 
Court whether they could find the defendants guilty 
of conspiracy if no conspiracy were proved. The 
issue presented to the jury was a very doubtful one. 
There is no doubt that the United States Government 
was outrageously defrauded; but the defendants 
were not accused of defrauding the government, but 
of conspiring to defraud the government. Whether 
each man stole on his own account and connived at 
others’ stealing, or whether they all conspired to- 
gether in a common stealing operation, is a question 
which we judge was rather difficult to determine. 
At all events, it is evident that the jury found it so, 
and being in doubt as to the conspiracy, they gave 
the defendants the benefit of the doubt, as they were 
bound to do, 


The killing of Dukes by young Nutt could hardly 
have been a surprise to those who have watched 
public opinion in the locality of the tragedy. It was 
unjustifiable, but it is the logical outcome of the 
failure of society to punish the crime of Dukes, In 
savage life each man inflicts his own vengeance for 
his personal injuries ; he kills his enemy at sight in 
whatever way seems most secure to him. In civil- 
ized communities the power of retribution and pun- 
isment is surrendered by the individual to society, 
and acomplex system of legal procedure and judicial 
organization has grownup to execute the will of soci- 
ety in the detection and punishment of crime, 
When a man =Ilike young Nutt usurps 
these functions he really places himself outside 
the pale of society, surrenders the privileges which it 
confers upon him, and stands in the isolated individ- 
uality of the savage. But society can hardly expect 
men to commit their rights into its keeping when it 
neglects its duties to them, Dukes was a loathsome 








scoundrel, guilty of one of the vilest offenses, and it 
was the duty of society to punish him ; instead of | 
that he was acquitted, and walked among men as 
free as the most honorable and inoffensive. This | 
breakdown of justice affords no excuse for Natt, but | 
it brings out fully the failure of the community in 
which he lived to vindicate and execute the most | 
sacred law known amoug men. Such failures of jus- 
tice and such crimes as that of young Nutt disturb | 
the whole social fabric, and are a perpetual menace 
to the peace and order of the world. 





Oe of the most heartrending calamities of modern 
times occurred in Sunderland, England, last Saturday 
evening. Several thousand children were in attendance 
at an entertainment at Victoria Hall in that city. At 
the close of the psrformance, when the body of the 
hall had been cleared, about twelve hundred children 
who were in the gallery rushed down the stairs, At 
the top of the first flight there was a door which 
permitted the egress of only one person ata time, 
and at this point the mass of children pressing from 
above became unmanageable ; great numbers were 
thrown down, trampled upon, and suffocated, and 
when the terrible panic had ended, it was found that 
188 lives were lost. Most of the children were under 
twelve years of age. Many families are left child 
less, and not only the city, but all England is 
overshadowed by a calamity which has Lronght 
grief and desolation to a hundred homes, 
Telegrams from the Queen, messages of condolence 
from all parts of England, flags at half-mast, and | 
universal horror, while they show the keen sympathy | 
which the world always has in its heart for the suffer- 
ing, will do little to console the fathers and mothers | 
who are bereft, and nothing to excuse or palliate | 








such a catastrophe as this. If, as the dispatches 
report, twelve hundred children were allowed to go 
into a gallery from which only one could emerge at 
a time, this horror can hardly be called an accident. 
There was criminal negligence in the construction of 
such a building. Children are peculiarly liable to 
be seized with panic, and under the best circum- 
stances it is very questionable whether they ought to 
be gathered in such masses in public places to which 
they are unaccustomed. 





The commemoration of the completion of John 
Bright’s term of twenty-five years as Representative 
of Birmingham in the English Parliament occupied 
the whole of last week, and was participated in by all 
England. Monstrous gatherings, add/seses of con 
gratulation, and every form of popular démonstration 
testified to the love of the English people for their 
great Commoner, The reception of Mr. Bright at 
Birmingham resembled a royal progress ; the ()aker 
statesman passing through miles of densely crowded 
and cheering people. Nothing in recent times has 
called out such enthusiasm throughout England, 
and the demonstrations of respect and recognition of 
great public services evidenced anew the fact that 
te great middle classes of England are devotedly 
attached to the Liberal party. Mr. Bright’s public 
career illustrates in the highest degree the trath that 
even in public life no success is so substantial as that 
won by personal rectitude and political independence, 
No public question of the last twenty-five 
years has found Mr. Bright neutral; he has often 
differed from his party, and more than once separated 
himself from Liberal ministries, but he has always 
held the confidence and love of the great constitu- 
ency whom he, as much as any man in England, 
represents, Americans will join with England ina 
whole-hearted recognition of Mr. Bright’s services 
not only to England but to civilization. Tney can 
never forget that in the hour when friends were few, 
and when some of the best Englishmen were doubt- 
ful, Mr. Bright said: ‘‘Mr. Gladstone believes the 
cause of the North to be hopeless, and that their en- 
terprise cannot succeed. * * I have another 
and a far brighter vision before my gaz». It may be 
a vision; but I will cherish it, I see one vast con- 
federation stretching from the frozen North ip an 
unbroken line to the glowing South, and from the 


| wild billows of the Atlantic westward to the calmer 


waters of the Pacific main ; 
one language, 
all that wide continent the home of freedom and a 
refuge for the oppressed of every race and of every 
clime.” 


and I see one people and 
aud one law and one faith, and over 


The trial of the Irish dynamite conspirators in 


| London terminated last week in the conviction of 


Whitehead, Wilson, Curtin, and Dr. Gallagher, and a 
verdict of ‘‘ not guilty ” in the cases of Ansburg and 
Bernard Gallagher, The four convicted men were 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. There is no 
charge, even on the part of the Irish themselves, that 
this trial was not in every respect fair and impartial, 
and, so far at least, there has been no expression of 
sympathy in this country with the cenvicted men, 
It cannot be too strongly emphasiz2d that their 
crime was an offense against ths order and interests 
of civilization, and no penalty which the law inflicts 
could be adequate to the magnitude and enormity of 
their crime. Taney did not intend to give mercy 
themselves and they had no reason or right to expect 
it. The snecess of their plot would have involved 
the destruction of many innocent lives, but of this 
and of the cowardice and essential depravity of secret 
schemes of murder they seem to have been entirely 
oblivious, A healthier sentiment is springing up in 
regard to political assassination among Irish sympa- 
thizers in this country. Such a sentiment, in view 
of the facilities offered here for the formation of con- 
8 piracies, of great importance, and should be 
reinforced by private aud public opinion, Our laws 
probably afford no means of checking the growth 
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and preventing the accomplishment of such designs 
as that of these conspirators, but we owe il to our- 
selves, no less than to England, to make such 
schemes and schemers infamous through an intelli- 
geut and outspoken public opinion. 





The principle that nature abhors a vacuum is as | 
trne in morals as in physics. It seems the merest | 
truism to observe that the surest way to get rid of 
evil appetites and tendencies is to displace them with | 
good ; yet it is curious how little practical applica- 
tion has been made of this truth. Reformers make 
strenuous aud anxious efforts to exorcise the demon 
of intemperance, forgetting the case of the man out 
of whom the demon was cast but into whose empty 
and garnished house flocked other evil spirits, so 
that his condition at the last was worse than at first, 
The coffee-house experiment of which Mr. Foxcroft 
gives some account in another column recognizes 
the fact that man has social instincts which call for 
gratification ; aud, observing the numerous and se- 
ductive opportunities which the powers of evil pro- 
vide for meeting this need, it undertakes to com- 
pete with them in the interest of temperance, good 
morals, and right living. There are in every city 
huudreds of young men whose homes, if lodging- 
places and boarding-houses can be called homes, are 
cheerless, and to whom tte only doors whieh open 
cordially are those of the theater, the billiard-room, 
or the saloon, Some of these young men can be 
reached by the Christian Associations, and by direct 
religious influences, but for a larger proportion 
of them the chasm between the saloon and the 
prayer-meeting is too broad to be crossed. Ohris- 
tian common-sense bridges it with the coffee-house. 
The coffee-house, like the system of Associated Chari- 
ties, we have borrowed of the English. Scores of 
coffee-houses in the chief cities and towns of Eng- 
land are carrying on a successful competition with 
the neighboring gin-palaces and ‘‘ publics”; and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds invested at firat in 
these enterprises as a matter of philanthropy are 
yielding a good return to their stock-holders. In- 
deed, in Edinburgh, in some instances the liquor- 
dealers themselves have opened temperance coffee- 
houses, driven to it by the force of a successful com- 
petition. Doubt has been expressed whether the 
coffee-house could be successfully transplanted to 
America, and be made to thrive among a population 
differing widely from the English in thoughts and 
habits. This doubt has been strengthened by the 
failure of the attempt in several places where it has 
been made. But Mr. Foxcroft’s unvarnished narra- 
tion of the facts in the history of the experiment in 
Boston shows it to have been successful not only as a 
philanthropic but as a business enterprise, aud 
suggests the feasibility of the plan in other cities, 
Why notin New York ? 





Our Boston correspondent gives in another column 
a full account of the Anniversary exercises at And- 
over Seminary, at which the spirit of strife and 
debate was vanquished in an atmosphere of seeming 
good humor by the ‘‘irresistible might of meek- 
ness.”” Resolutions that had been prepared were 
wisely not presented ; the paper which Mr. Joseph 
Cook read, expressing an approval of a proposed 
amicable submission to the Supreme Court of the 
question respecting the proper interpretation of the 
famous Andover Creed, was not offered for a vote; 





and the alumni adjourned after a session in which 
the attacks on the one side were received in good- 
humored silence on the other, or were replied to only 
by pleas for peace, charity, and united work for | 
Christ, from both old sehool aud new school men, | 
If a vote between contending syetems of theology | 
could have been taken, the majority of those present 
would have—abstained from voting, But on the 
question whether the Seminary should be left to go 
on its way in peace and quietness, or should be sub- | 
| 





jected to further suspicion and criticism, the expres- 
sion of the meeting, in the hearty and spontaneous 
applause which greeted every utterance of confidence, 
hope, and gocd-wiil, was unmistakable and substan- 
tially unanimous, The meeting is significant, not of 
the prevalence of any particular theological opinions 
in the churches of New England, but of the over- 
whelming prevalence in the churches of Congrega- 
tional faith and order of the conviction that all 
debates on debatable points should be permitted to 
goon within the church of Christ and without strife 
or bitterness, and of the substantially unanimous 
conviction of the alumni of Andover Seminary that 
its creed anchors it, not to any particular phase of 





dogmatic theology, but, in the language of Dr, 


Bacon long before this eontroversy arose, ‘to a 


large and tolerant orthodoxy.” 





We have received, too Jate for publication this 
week, a letter from President Woolsey exonerating 
Mr, Hutchins from any moral obliquity in connec- 
tion wiih the managemen! of the ‘ Missionary 
Herald.”’ We shail take pleasure in publishing the 
correspondence next week. 

THE SOUTHERN PLANTER’S OPPOR- 

TUNITY. 

rJ HE American aristocrat of twenty five years ago 

was the Southern planter. The most influen- 
tial element in English society and politics to day is 
the English landowner. But his power is waning, 
because his land must pay four profits: one to the 
laborer, cne to the church, one to the tenant, one to 
himself. With high prices and good seasons the 
system works smoothly. Under competition with 
free soil, in bad seasons, it is a dismal failure. Such 
a system has no place in America, The tendency 
toward it in the South already has resulted in failure, 
The Southern plauter can find in the. Saxon 
farmer a far better exemplar, There is in Saxony 
an agriculture aud a system of land tenure which 
the South might look forward to with hope 
and proud ambition, The soil tillers of the great 
plains of Saxony are of twoclasses, First, and most 
numerous, are the peasant proprietors, owners of five 
to # hundred acres; they are industrious, thrifty, 
intelligent, fairly educated in the common schools, 
often in the model farm-schools, and not infrequently 
rise to the first rank. Second are the large land 
owners and renters of government lands (estates con- 
fiscated from too independent barons). Unlike men 
of similar standing in Great Britain, these farm the 
land themselves, They are educated in the univer- 
sities and agricultural schools, and manage their 





‘business with such system, tact, and application of 


scientific knowledge as is found nowhere else save in 
great manufactories. Those within a radius of 
several hundred miles of Halle comprise an associa 
tion whose center is the agricultural experiment 
station at that place. At the head of itis the talented 
Prof. Max Maecker, who, with a score of skilled 
assistants, is continually wresting nature’s secrets 
from her for the uses of the Saxon farmer. Every 
acre of these 500 or 5,000 acre farms is under the 
plow. One which the writer visited a jittle more 
than two years ago employed fifty to three hundred 
hands, used steam plows, manufactured beets into 
sugar, and potatoes and into in 
its own works.’ The large flocks and herds were 
managed on the soiling system, includirg the use of 
the refuse of the sugar works, The crops were 
cereals, roots, and forage, on soi] kept fertile by 
rational culture and treatment, Fineroads traversed 
the estate, which no useless fences encumbered, 
The proprietor spoke English, French, and Latin, and 
was a correspondent of Charles Darwin. His resi 
dence was acastle bearing the respectable age of 
1,100 years. He is respected and honored by all. 
The titled landowner often works on the same system 
and commands no greater influence. Indeed, the 
government has a regular method of conferring 
formal rank and title upon great farmers. 

Here, then, is the opportunity for the Southern 
planter. He possesses the land. Education is his, 
for his youth antedates the war, and it is open to his 
sons on a broader and more practical basis, Science 
waits his ca]i ; cheap labor is at his command; na- 
ture offers him facilities the equal of which 
the West has not controlled in her best days, He 
retains much of his old-time prestige. He is re- 
covering what he lost by war and cotton specula 
tion—the last the greater evil. What should hinder 
him from re-establishing himself at the head of 
Southern affairs, politically, socially, and com- 
mercially, upon the broad basis of freedom, intelli- 
gence, science, aud mechanics? The planters’ sons 
of to-day do not lack energy, enterprise, or intelli- 
gence. The South is entering upon an era of pros- 
perity such as the West has epjoyed, notwithstanding 
the grumblings of the discontented and the vilifica- 
tions of demagogues. She needs, in common with the 
whole country, the influence of conservative, educat- 
ed men, possessing that peculiar influence which 
always characterizes landowners, to counterbalance 
the power of moneyed corporations and the dangers 
of unemployed labor. The ignorant, immoral, land- 
less, and ill-educated Negroes threaten property and 
even liberty itself. Become a proprietor, the laborer 
is a better worker and his interests are identical 
with those of the planter, whose superior intellect, 


corn alcohol, 





if possessed and educated, should make him the 
leader. The South does not need immigration. She 
has not too much land for her own sons. She re- 
quires but to follow the Saxon example. She requires 
but to set to her laboring classes an example 
of industry, and redeem labor from drudgery by 
marrying it to wealth aud culture. 





THE AMERICAN CHURCH AGAIN. 


r]\HE widespread interest which was felt in the 

recent editorial in The Christian Union on The 
American Church shows, if any showing was neces- 
sary, how many in all denominations recognize the 
evils of denominationalism, and bow sincere is the de- 
sire to find some way to secure a practical and visible 
Christian unity; to make the Church of Christ in fact 
as well as in name one body, though still with many 
members. Perhaps in no church is this feeling more 
fully developed and this desire more ripe for action 
than in the Episcopal Chureb. While the rest of us 
are for the most part content either to deprecate the 
evils of sectarianism, or to express our desire for a 
more catholic Christianity, a considerable class of 
the best and ablest thinkers in the Episcopal com 
muvity are studying the problem how these evils 
ean be cured, and that Christian unity can be accom- 
plished. No one of them has as yet said the least 
word on this subject. It may be doubted whether 
even the bases of a visible Christian unity have been 
laid; but it is something, it is indeed a great deal, 
to have the question of how to achieve it earnestly 
considered and discussed by such men as Dr, Will- 
iam R. Huntington of Worcester, whose monograph 
on this subject is the best, if not the only book de- 
voted to a discussion of church unity ; William Wil- 
berforce Newton, whose suggestive article on this 
subject appeared in our columns a few weeks ago; 
and Dr. Muhlenberg, whose memorial on this sub- 
ject was not the least grand work of his great and 
good life. There were four dreams which this 
saintly poet had very close to his heart: St. Luke’s 
Hospital, the free Church of the Holy Communion, 
St. Johnland, and church unity, as evidenced by 
that movement which was known as ‘‘ The Memorial 
Papers.” 

The first three of these visions he lived to see as 
established facts. The fourth aspiration of his holy 
spirit yet awaits fulfillment ; and is the inspiration of 
the church iv its outlook upon the future to-day, 
His biographer, in speaking of this movement, says: 

‘this memorial originating with Dr. Muhlenberg was a 
high and voble venture for the emancipation of the church. 
It was presented to the House of Bishops, as a council of the 
Protestant Episcopate, by Dr. Muhlenberg and others of the 
clergy in sympathy with bim 

‘*The movement had a two fold bearing: one on the 
E iecopal Church as euch; the other, which was its ulti- 
mate that church considered in its essential 
elements as the form of @ broader avd more catholic sy: 


scope, On 


tem.” 

It is this broader aspect of the memorial which 
alone has a large interest for the church universal ; 
for the evils which it was intended to cure belong to 
no one chureb, but are the bane and the stumbling- 
block in the way of the power and progress of Prot- 
estant Christianity. Protestantism spread with 
amazing rapidity until this spirit of denomination 
alism appeared ; it has moved along toward the con- 
quest of the world slowly, and with constant defeats, 
»Secause the zeal which should be devoted against a 
common enemy has been divided into quarrels 
about minor points among ourselves, We quote 
from Dr. Muhlenburg : 

‘* The divided and distracted state of our American Prot- 
estant Christianity, the new and subtle forms of unbelief 
adapting themselves with fatal success to the spirit of the 
age, the consolidated forces of Romarism bearing with re- 
newed ekill and activity against the Protestant faith, and as, 
more or leas, the consequence of these, the utter ignorance 
of the gospel among so large a portion oi the lower clasees 
of our population, making a beathen world in our midst, are 
among the considerations which induce your memorialists 
to present the inquiry, whether the pericd has not arrived for 
the adoption of measures to meet these exigencies of the 
times more comprehensive than any yet provided for by our 
present ecclesiastical system: in other words, whether the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, with only her present canoni- 
cal means and appliances, her fixed and invariable modes of 
public worship, and her traditional customs and usages, is 
competent to the work of preaching and dispensing the gos- 
pel to all sorts and conditions of men, and so adequate to do 
the work of the Lord in this land and in this age ? 

‘* This question your petitioners, for their own part, and in 
consonance with many thoughtful minds among us, believe 
must be answered in the negative. 

‘Their memorial proceeds on the assumption that our 
church confined to the exercise of her present system is not 
suilicient to the great purposes above mentioned ; that a 
wider door must be opened for admission to the gospel minis- 
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try than that through which her candidates for holy orders 
are now obliged to enter. Besides such candidates among 
her own members, it is believed that meo can be found 
among the other bodies of Christians around us who would 
gladly receive ordination at your hands, could they obtain 
it without that entire surrender which would now be required 
of them of all the libertyin public worship to which they 
have been accustomed. Men who could not bring themselves 
to conform in all particulars to our prescriptions and customs 
but yet sound in the faith, and who, having the gifts of 
preachers and pastors, would be able ministers of the New 
Testament.” 

The memorial goes on to declare that the ultimate 
object of the memorialists is to submit to the House 
of Bishops the practicality of devising some ecclesi- 
astical system, broader, and more comprehensive 
than any now recognized in Protestant Christendom, 
surrounding and including the Protestant Episcopal 
Church as it now is, leaving that church untouched 
(and presumably all other churches also untouched), 
and yet providing a common and visible order and 
organization, while securing ‘‘as much freedom in 
opinion, discipline, and worship as is compatible 
with faith in the gospel.” 

There are two striking points in Dr. Muhlenberg’s 
explanation of this memorial; the first of these is 
bis repeated demand for a council or a congress of 
churches. This was long before the successful ter- 
mination of the venture of the American Episcopal 
Chureh Congress, so that we have to-day a precedent 
for this action which was not known in the day when 
the memorial was written, The second point which 
his seer-like mind seized upon far in advance of the 
slowly plodding masses of the church was the ques 
tion of ordination, The latter difficulty, which now 
constitutes so effectual a bar to church unity, or even 
visible and perfected Christian fellowship, he pro- 
poses to meet by calling an ecumenical Protestant 
couneil : 

‘* Let Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists 
meet harmoniously and compare their views ; let them can- 
vass the question in the spirit of brotherly love, and honestly 
endeavor to ground of peace and union. 
Let them consent to substitute, in place of what they now 
prefer, any form of ordination in which ail could conscien- 
tiously unite, and they would not be long in coming to a de- 
cision.” 

It was Dr. Muhlenberg’s faith that the work of 
developing an system which would 
unite under one roof all the various houses of Protes- 
tant worship was the work of an American Catholic 
Episcopate. The Episcopal Church has certainly 
some great advantages for entering upon this grand, 
though difficult task. It is the custodian of that his- 
toric creed which expresses the common faith of all 
Christians, Other ereeds are divisive ; the Apostles’ 
Creed is a unifier. 


discover some 


ecclesiastical 


Its leaders have already passed 
beyond the stage of recognizing and lamenting the 
evils of sectarianism, and have advanced to that of a 
practical study of the problem how to remedy the 
Her soberest as her noblest sons are 
awake to the importance of this problem ; and are 
filled with a living hope of finding for it some practi- 
cal solution. What better work can be imagined for 
the House of Bishops in the approaching General 
Couvention than the appointment of such a standing 
Episcopal Commission upon church unity? This 
would be indeed a practical celebration of a centen- 
nial existence wherein the one remaining vision of 
the departed poet’s soul, who belonged to the Holy 
Catholic Church even before his translation, would 
become, like his other dreams, an established fact. 


evil. as well 








THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY AND 
THE BAPTISTS. 
r{\HERE ought to be arelation of hearty sympathy 
and active co-operation between the Baptists 
and the American Bible Society. There is not. The 
Baptists have withdrawn a number of years ago, and 
are printing and circulating the Scriptures through 
their own Baptist organizations. This ought not to 
be. This need not be. The Baptists, by practically 
resolving at Saratoga not to employ their funds in 
preparing a new Baptist version of the Scriptures, 
have removed the obstacle to co-operation on their 
part. The obstacle, as the case at present stands, is 
the attitude held by the American Bible Society 
toward the question of circulating a particular ver- 
sion of Scripture. That, at least, is the ostensible 
cause of hindrance. Whether the removal of that 
cause would bring about the union so desirable 
would remain to be seen. But, at any rate, that 
cause, if properly removable, ought to be removed. 
Responsibility for separation, if separation there 
must be, ought not to rest on the great, beneficent, 
catholic, American Bible Society. 
It may possibly be that a perfectly right policy, a 
generous, a magnanimous policy on the part of this 





society, would not be responded to in like spirit by 
Baptists. Baptists might claim concessions that 
could not properly be made, That this is probable 
we will not say, but certainly it is possible, con 
ceivable, Suppose it occurs; no matter. Every 
proper concession should nevertheless bave been 
made. If there is to be a wrong anywhere, the 
wrong should not have been committed by the Ameri- | 
can Bible Society. But in the actual posture of | 
things the American Bible Society is in the wrong. 
That wrong should be correeted. 

There is a scholarly, an acceptable, an actually ac 
cepted version of Scripture in the language of the 
This version 
present or prospective, 








Burmese. is without competition, | 
Itis ‘he Burmese Bible, at 
least for au indefinite time to come. The Burmese 
depend on it, on it alone, for their knowledge of the 
word of God. Such, on one side, is the state of the 
facts. But this Burmese version of Scripture ren 

ders the Greek word ‘* baptize,” with its cognates, 
by a vernacular equivalent meaning ‘‘ immerse,” 
No competent scholar will assert that this is an un 

scholarly rendering of the Greek original. 

dering, compels the Christian 
aries whe do not practice immersion, and who, of 
course, not teach immersion, to explain the 
terms involved. There is for such missionaries an 
obvious disadvantage in this. Still, in spite of the 
disadvantage, missionaries not Baptists do, as mat- 
ter of fact, use this version, making the necessary 
explanation. Now, the course taken by the American 


| 
| 


This ren- | 
however, 


do 


Bible Society is to refuse its aid in circulating this 
version of the Scriptures, which standsalone as the 
ene means through which many millions of human 
beings may know the word of God and the way of sal- 
vation. The Bible Society should recede from this re 
fusal. Now is an opportune time for it to correct its 
mistake. It can well afford to do so, Indeed it 
cannot afford not to do Toblesse oblige. 
Streogth, wealth, prestige, involve responsibilities | 
create obligations. 

It may be said, ‘* It will do no good for the Bible | 
Society to take this step. With so much of con- | 





so. 


, 


cession—or so little—Baptists will not be satisfied. 
They will demand more ; they will demand what can- 
not possibly be yielded. ‘They will say, ‘ Grant 
this as the general, the universal application of the 
principle of faithful Lat it go con 

sistently through all languages, English not less than 
others.” In short, Baptists will insist on having a 
Baptist Bible the world over, Less than this will not | 
content; them. Christians not baptists may as well | 
stop at one point as at another, since the whole 


, 


translation, 


length of the road they cannot possibly go,’ 
This is a common method of argument ; 
false method. 


but it is a | 
The point, in every coutroversy, at 
which to make a stand is the right point ; and the 
American 
point. 


Bible Society has not chosen the right 
If the case were other thau it is; if it were a 
question of antecedent instruction to translators what 
kind of versions to produce, the case might be differ- 
ent. We might, then, say, Let ‘‘ baptize” be trans- 
ferred —that is, transliterated — into heatben 
tongues, not translated at all. Missionaries of differ- 
ing views ou the subject of baptism could then use 
one and the same Bible, applying their several expla- 
nations of the terms transferred, ‘This is the course 
pursued injboth the New and the Old Versions of the 
sible, and it is a wise one, But here is a version 
already in existence, already in possession, exclusive 
possession. It translates, indeed, instead of trans 
literating. But it translates truly enough, so far as 
mere lexicography goes. Nobody ean deny that; 
nobody at least whose denial would weigh. Nay, if 
non- Baptist Burmese scholars were to make a new 
version of their own, and in that version translate 
the terms in question, such scholars would not ren 
der those terms in a manner to cor/radict the version 
already existing. The utmost that they could do 
would be to render those terms by words or phrases 
of a general indeterminate meaning. What 
would thus be gained ? Why, against a version that 
gave what is certainly the general meaning of ‘‘ bap- 
tize,’”’ there would be a version that did not give the 
meaning of that word atall, Thatis all. Would 
the gain be sufficient to warrant the American Bible 
Society in entering the field with a rival version ? 
The Bible Society by its inaction has already an 
swered that question. But either to do this or to do | 
nothing is the alternative to which the American 
Bible Society is shut up if it refuses to help circulate 
Dr. Judson’s Burmese version of Scripture. In this 
existing state of the case, what is the duty of the 
Society seems to us very plain. The Society ought 
not to produce a rival version, and it ought not to do 
nothing. 
Let us see what it will do, 


the 





and 





mission- | ( 


|of a sinner and make it holy; 


— — 


PROFESSOR PARK’S PAMPHLET:' 


rT HIS pamphiet of ninety-eight pages ought to be read 
carefu'ly by the two Boards who are entrusted 
with the care of Andover Seminary ; doubtless it has 
been. It will be of interest to all alumni of that Sem- 
inary, and of more or less interest to the faculties and 
custodians of other theological seminaries. The name 
of its distinguished author, and the character of the 
dispute, partly personal, partly theological, in which 
he has, unhappily for his fame, allowed himself to be 
come involved, will perhaps give it a wider circle of 
But life is too short and the pressure of prac- 
tical dut‘es too great to allow most Christian workers to 
spend any time in mastering this pamphlet. For the 
benefit of such we give here, in brief, the points in- 


readers. 


volved and our judgment upon them. 

Andover Seminary was founded at the beginning of 
a combination of 
schools, one Calyinistic, the 


this century—1807—as the result of 


two proposed thevlogical 
other Hopkinsian. ‘The two parties agreed upon a 
creed as & common basis, and required that all pro 
fessors on theendowment which they provided should, 
not ouly upon their inauguration, but every five years 
thereafter, promise to ‘‘maintain and inculcate the 
faith, the creed by 
now repeated, together with all the other doctrines and 


iristian AS in me 


expre assed 


duties of our holy religion, as far as may appertain to 
my cfiice, according to the best light God shall 
me.” Like all compromises, the creed is ambiguous in 


give 
some (cf its phraseology. The subscription also is am 
biguous. The object of Professor Park’s pamphlet is 
to show that his understanding and interpretation of 
the creed are correct, and that the interpretation of some 
of his contemporaries in the faculty is incorrect; that 
his understanding of the promise as one to inculcate 
each and alljof the articles of the creed is the sound one, 
and that the broader and more liberal interpretation of 
the promise as a pledge to teach Christian faith as ex- 
pressed in acreed whose expressions are, like all ex- 
presssions of religious faith, imperfect and inadequate, 
is erroncous and unsound. The pamphlet is not judi 


cial, nor even historical; it is an advocate’s plea, 
resembling, not only in its spirit, but even in its form 
and structure, a brief. It 
positive; but those who had hoped, as we had, to get 
from it historical light 
disappointed. Prof. Park abounds with 


as tu what the framers of the creed believed, or must 


legal is clear, clean-cut, 


some on 


this subject will be 
assertions 
be supposed to have believed, and what they intended, 
or must be supposed to have intended, by their phrase 
ology ; 
torical evidence. 


but he does not support these asgertions by his 
We are, therefore, left by this pamph 
let to take the creed in its natural and apparent mean- 
ing, and applying it to the theological belicfs of to-day 
decide how far the two harmonize. 

We have care. 
The creed appears to us to be hardly consistent with 


made this comparison with some 


current New England theology at several points; and 
especially with that form of New England theology of 
which Prot 
garded as the foremost representative. Tue Creed de- 
that of Adam’s 


descendants were constituted sinners ; 


Park has been generally and justly re- 


clares in c disobedience 
‘all 


current New England theology holds that every man 


ymse quence 


” the 


his 
constitutes himself a sinner by his own voluntary act ; 
that he inherits from Adam not siufulness but depray- 
ity, or a tendency toward sinfulness. 
clares that ‘‘no means whatever can change the heart 


The creed de 


”" a sentence which, 
by 
of fatalism 
Dr, Lyman Beecher 
iuconsistent with 


or evangelistic, or even 


unless it is rega ded as qualified 
clauses, involves a 
of New England theology by 
and President Finney, utterly 
revival, 
and now rarely found in any pulpits except those of the 
anti-missionary " of the ‘‘ pocket” in 
Indiana. The creed declares a doctrine of 
ditional election which we do not one in ten 
thousand of our lay readers under forty years of age 
has ever heard from a graduate of Andover Seminary. 
Oa the other hand, curiously enough, the creed con- 
explicitly opposed, and in 


contiguous 


specics driven out 
all 
missionary labors, 


‘*hard-shells 
uncoL- 
believe 


tuins nothing which is 
our judgment nothing by a just and reasonable impli 
cation opposed, to those ‘ heresies and errors” which 
their opponents have made so current by stamping on 
them the superscription of ‘‘new theology.” This 
currently to be 
great points the Bible, 
the Atonement, the Future State; and 
doubt whether is # supposed representative 
of that theology who could not all 
that the creed has to say on these three points. Its 
doctrine of the Bible is that ‘‘the word of God contained 
in the Scriptures of the Vid and the New Testaments 
is the only perfect rule of faith and practice.” Prof. 
Robertson Smith himself would sign this, and tell his 
classes that the object, and the sole object, of Biblical 


‘“*new theology” is 
three 
and 


there 


supposed 
unsound on 
we 
wore 


sign con 
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criticism is to ascertain by a patient, fresh, and rev- 
erent study what is that ‘* word of God,” and how it is 
to be distinguished from the human, and therefore 
imperfect, vessels which contain it. Its doctrine of 
the Atonement is that ‘agreeably to the covenant of 
redemption, the Son of God, and he alone, by his 
sufferings and death, has made Atonement for the sins 
of all men.” This statement—and this is the only state- 
ment of the creed respecting the Atonement—could have 
been signed by Dr. Bushnell, and does not differ, even 
in phraseology, materially from the statement which 
so radical a modern as Henry Ward Beecher has made 
of his belief on this topic. Its doctrine respecting 
Future Punishment is ‘‘ that the wicked will awake to 
shame and everlasting contempt, and with devils be 
plunged into the lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone forever and ever.” There are very few, if any, 
Congregationalists who could not sign this article, 
though many might prefer a different phraseology. 
Those who believe in Conditional Immortality would 
entertain no objection to it, for they believe that 
fire in the Bible is an emblem of destruction, not of 
torment. Those who believe in an Intermediate State 
between death and the final judgment, and a re- 
demptive work carried on during that Intermediate 
State, would entertain no objection to it, for they be- 
lieve that the wicked awake to shame and everlasting 
contempt not at death but at the final judgment. We 
have not overlooked the fact that Prof. Park opens his 
pamphlet by asserting that the Creed involves the doc- 
trine that the Bible ¢s, does not merely contain 
the word of God, the governmental theory of the 
atonement, and a final judgment af death for every indi- 
vidual; but this is Prof. Park’s creed, not the Asso- 
ciate Creed. Nor have we overlooked the fact that 
he devotes two chapters—eigaoteen pages—to an at- 
tempt to show that by necessary implication ‘ the 
Creed disallows the doctrine or hypothesis of a proba- 
tion after death.” We do not think he makes out bis 
case, but he does make it very clear that this is at 
best only an implication; that there is nothing in 
the Creed explicitly or in terms inconsistent with be- 
lief in an after death redemption, as there 
is nothing inconsistent with Evangelical  Criti- 
cism, or with any of the various current theories of 
the atonement. The Christian Union could not, un- 
der its present management, be published on the An- 
dover foundation; but so far as the doctrine of the 
Bible and the Atonement are concerned, it could ask 
no better or wiser statement of Christian Union the- 
ology than it finds in the Andover Creed, and its only 
criticism on the statement respecting Future Punish- 
ment would be to its literary taste, not to its religious 
doctrine. We have no great faith in creed subscrip- 
tions, particularly when they are required ; but we take 
great pleasure in subscribing without requirement to 
these three articles of the Andover Creed. 

The truth is that theological questions and contro- 
versies change from generation to generation. The 
questions which agitated the churches in 1807 are 
almost unknown in 1883; the questions which agitate 
the churches in 1883 were almost, if not absolutely, 
unknown in 1807. The younger men in our ministry 
would need to go to the dust-covered volumes in their 
libraries to find out the meaning of such theological 
terms as ‘‘covenantof grace,” ‘‘ covenant of works,” 
‘‘moral inability.” The ministers of 1807 had not 
even presented to them the questions which agitate 
the churches and divide the theological thinkers of to- 
day. On these questions, therefore, the creed is silent. 

On one point, however, the Statutes, of which it isa 
part, are perfectly explicit. They leave the interests 
of the Seminary and of evangelical truth in the hands 
of two Boards—a Board of thirteen Trustees, and a 
Board of three Visitors ; the latter ‘‘to be, asin our 
place and stead, the guardians, overseers, and protect- 
ors of this our foundation.” They might have left the 
retiring professor of Dogmatic Theology to appoint his 
successor or to exercise a veto power over his appoint- 
ment. They did not, happily for the churches; for 
had they done so the churches would never have en— 
joyed the benefits of Professor Park’s instructions in 
theological science. They might have left it to the 
churches, to be determined by universal suffrage. In 
that case it would have been io order to appeal to the 
public by long controversial articles in the newspapers 
and longer and more controversial pamphlets. But 
they chose a different method. They left those inter- 
ests in the hands of two self-perpetuating Boards. The 
gentlemen who constitute these Boards possess a repu- 
tation for orthodox soundness, personal integrity, and 
judicial calmness of mind, not excelled by that of 
Professor Park himself. The interests of the Sem- 
inary, of the churches, and of evangelical truth are 
perfectly safe in their hands, and we congratulate the 
Seminary and the churches that at the meeting last 
week the Alumni, with such hearty and substantial 
unanimity, decided to attend to their own business 
and leave the business of Andover Seminary to be at- 
tended to by the gentlemen to whom it has been in- 
trusted, and who are, in every way, abundantly com- 
petent to attend to it. 





EN VOYAGE. 


By CAROLINE A. MASON. 
\ hichever way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it 80; 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is beat. 


My little craft sails not alone; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon a thousand seas ; 

And what for me were favoring breeze 
Might dash another, with the shock 

Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so I do not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way: ‘ 

But leave it to a Higher Will 

To stay or speed me-—trusting still 
That all is well, and sure that he 

Who launched my bark will sail with me 
Through storm and calm, and wili not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within his sheltering heaven at last. 


Then, whatsoever wind both blow, 

My heart is glad to have it so; 

And ‘blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


Fircaseure, Mass. 








AMONG THE MALVERN HILLS. 
By 


JY HEN we reached Malvern it was yet autumn, 

and from the windows of the Foley Arms 
Hotel was an indescribably beautiful view. The half 
of Worcestershire was spread out before us. The 
green meadows were divided into squares like a 
checker-board, and broken by masses of woodland. 
The plain was dotted with ivy-grown churches, each 
with its group of thatched cottages clustering near it ; 
far away to the left rose the stately pile of Worcester 
Cathedral, and like a silver thread in the pale sun- 
light the Severn flowed, five miles away, through the 
fields. Every morning a glorious panorama was en. 
acted for our benefit. At nine o’clock a mist, soft and 
impenetrable, hid the valley from our eyes; even 
blotted out the dewy garden of the hotel. It gradually 
receded until it seemed to hang like a white curtain 
from the sky to the earth. Then, from end to end, it 
slowly rolled up, disclosing the smiling plain and the 
vast airy expanse of sky and cloud. Then the English 
sun, which has its own gracious beauty, flooded every- 
thing—literally 


Marcargr Crosry. 


\ 


‘* Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 


Perhaps it is the fact of the little town having to 
cling for dear life to the side of the mountain that 
robs it of the demure air of propriety that so many 
English towns have. The hotels are cheerful and in- 
viting, the very shop windows laugh in your face, 
and between them in the steep streets peeps the grassy 
side of the mountain. At noon, when the band plays 
on the'terrace, and late in the afternoon, the pavements 
are crowded with passers—the usual patient from the 
many water-cures, the frequent curate with his broad- 
brimmed felt hat, long coat, and patient face, and the 
occasional American. All these unconsciously feel 
the quiet cheerfulness of the place. In certain parts 
of England restlessness, and ambition, and eager joy, 
all die a painless, happy death. Instead, comes tran- 
quillity, beatitude. 

In Malvern the climate effects this. Autumn, with- 
out your knowing how, or when, glides into winter. 
One day the ground is powdered with hoar-frost, the 
trees are losing their leaves, it is late in December ; 
and yet yesterday the roses were growing in the garden, 
and the grass under the silver powdering is as green 
as at midsummer. 

In Worcestershire nature is moderate in all things. 
In five months there were but two wholly rainy days, 
perhaps not one of unbroken sunshine. But what 
gentle variety in each day! After an hour or so of 
melting sunlight a cloud that has nothing threatening 
in its appearance spreads over the sky, and the rain 
falls quietly. You put up your umbrellas, and before 
you have time to complain the sun is shining again. 
The earth is refreshed, and your spirit actually shares 
in this refreshment. There is something dusty and 
drying in the mental effect of too constant and glaring 
sunlight. The climate of Malvern mellows and calms 
the thoughts and disposition. 

It is curious how soon a passion for church-going 
seizes on the receptive American if he stays long 
enough in England, above all in acountry town. The 
Priory, or Abbey Church, as it is called in Mal- 





vern, stands in the center of the town, slightly below 
the main street. Many centuries ago it was the chapel 
of a flourishing abbey, and now, with its square Nor- 
man tower snd Gothic windows, is the pride and de- 
light of Malvern. In the carly morning the sun tinged 
the tower with a transcendent rosy light, changing 
the gray material to a ‘‘ miracle in stone.” 

In the church-yard, grass-grown and stonc—paved, 
were many old tombs. Some of the epitaphs were 
very curious, and one, in its medieval frankness, 
haunted the memory : 

* Pain was my portion, 
Physic was my food ; 
Grones was my devotion, 
Drugs did me no good, 
Christ was my physician, 
And he thought beat 
To ease my pain 
And set my soul at reat.’ 

The interior of the church, flooded with pale, gray 
light, with its massive Norman pillars, vast nave and 
transepts and carved choir beneath the tower, had a 
strange fascination. ‘The choral service was well sung 
by a large choir of men and boys, and although one 
knew them to be human their voices were angelic, and 
at a distance their white robes equally so. One Sun- 
day evening at twilight, when the congregation list- 
ened and looked with decp enjoyment of their sur- 
roundings, the lights, which twinkled like groups of 
stars in the dusky choir and nave, suddenly went out. 
The music wavered and broke off discordantly. Fora 
moment all was darkness and silence. Then the choir 
leader, a tall, fair man, shouted, 

“Run! run! boys, for your lives; the tower is 
coming down on us!” 

Alas for my angels! In abject terror, despite the 
protestations of the vicar, off went every surplice ; 
there was atwinkling of trowsered legs, and scram- 
bling over the backs of the monks’ stalls, where they 
sat; every man and boy disappeared from the choir 
and rushed headlong into the little chapel beyond. 
There they were found shaking with fright. One or 
two of the more sinful boys were kneeling on the 
marble tombs praying fervently. After this, it was no 
surprise to witness their levity during service. Once 
the vicar left his place and, standing before two 
naughty cherubs, called them by their names and 
led them to his seat, where they were obliged to 
stand, on either side of him, during the remainder 
of the service. 

There was an intoxicating revelry in the sound of 
the abbey chimes. There was no tune, but a descend- 
ing scale of six notes, repeated over and over again in 
breathless haste. It was absurdly like the jolly laugh 
of a fat man, beginning high up in a ringing shout of 
merriment and ending in a hoarse chuckle. The 
chimes rang at all hours of the day and on all occa- 
sions, no matter how slight. Feast days and fast days, 
high days and holidays, they jangled and boomed far 
above our heads, sometimes beginning with no appar- 
ent reason, in a totally unexpec cd manner. Once, 
when we had climbed to the top of the tower and stood 
amid the great silent bells, looking through the carved 
openings at the valley and town below, the chimes 
suddenly began to ring. The clamor was terrifying— 
the deafening sound surging about us and swallowing 
us in its waves. We put our hands over our ears and 
almost tumbled down the stone stairs, until we reached 
a platform far below, laughing, but still shaken by the 
uproar. 

On Christmas Eve we were wakened just before mid- 
night by the ‘‘ Waits” caroling beneath our windows 
in the moonlight. The inevitable sixpences were dis 
tributed between them, and with their departure the 
chimes broke forth wildly. 

At this season the town burstsinto bloom, Every 
shop is dressed with evergreen, holly, and mistletoe, 
and even the pigs hanging in front of the butchers’ 
shops are so covered with shining green leaves and 
red berries as to be absolutely ornamental. One day 
soon after Christmas, when driving by a farm house 
about a mile and a half from the town, we noticed at 
some distance from the hedge a curious tree. It stood 
near a leafless apple orchard, but even at a distance it 
was distinguishable from the other trees. The 
branches started horizontally and then took an upward 
direction. Each branch was covered with twigs bent 
sharply at right angles and interlacing each other ; 
these in turn were covered with long pointed thorns, so 
that the simile which instantly flashed into our minds 
was—a crown of thorns. The people who lived in the 
farm house told us that it was a Holy Thorn tree, and 
that every year, at midnight on Epiphany, or Twelfth 
Night, the celebration of the visit of the Magi to the 
infant Christ, the tree, up to that moment bare and 
leafless, burst into leaf and bloom. We smiled at their 
credulity, but tenderly, as at a beautiful superstition, 
but they assured us that it was true. 

‘*Come yourselves and see,” they said ; ‘‘it has al- 
ways been so.” 

Accordingly, on the afternoon of Epiphany we drove 
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to the farm and examined the tree. It looked as we 
had seen it before—bare and frost-bitten, We broke 
off a branch, and after close inspection found almost 
imperceptible dull brown buds near the thorn-like 
twigs. 

It was rather a cold night, and by eleven o’clock our 
curiosity and energy had ebbed away. The day for mir- 
acles had passed. Oaeof our party, however, drove there 
and returned in a couple of hours with materisl proof 
to present before our incredulous eyes. There was the 
twisted thorny branch covered with small green 
leaves, and here and there tiny delicate purplish and 
white blossoms. At twelve o’clock exactly the little 
brown buds burst simultaneously, and the tree 
was almost entirely covered with tiny leaves and 
flowers. A number of people had gone down on the 
eve of Epiphany, but as they had mistaken the night 
they had gone away in contirmed unbelief. We paid 
another visit to the Holy Thorn, and found all as it 
had been described. In Bobn’s Classical Dictionary is 
to be found an account of these trees. Their technical 
name is the Glastoubury Thorn; there are several in 
England, and the fact exists that they do bloom on 
the night of Epiphany, snd the association adds a 
sacred charm. 

Through all the existence in Malvern runs the in- 
fluence of the breezy mountain life that one leads for 
several hours each day. If the climb to the top of the 
Beacon is too long, a donkey with « boy attached can 
be procured for a few pence to carry you to the sum- 
mit and back. I say a donkey with a boy attached, 
for in Malvern the two have no separate existence. In 
the steep streets, and at the foot of the mountain, they 
congregate. Always a donkey, with a boy perched 
on his tail, waiting for custom. We questioned them 
as to why they ignored the saddle and rode on the ex- 
treme end of the donkey’s body, and were always an- 
swered in the same way: they had always done so, 
and liked it better. The ignorance of these boys was 
amusing. One boy of fourteen confessed that he had 
heard of America, but situated it in Australia. An- 
other of the Malvern small boys asked one of us to 
talk a little American for him, and remarked on the 
ease with which we spoke English. This was not an 
entire surprise, for a few Sundays before, in the abbey, 
the clergyman who was preaching spoke of the heathen 
plantations of America, and asserted that it was within 
the memory of man when the first Curistian bishop had 
visited these plantations, ‘‘ but now, thank God,” he 
concluded, ‘‘there is quite a flourishing branch of the 
Estab.ished Church.” 

From the summit of the Worcestershire Beacon, 
looking in one direction, is the flat plain of Worcester- 
shire, threaded with the Severn, much like the view 
from the town, but far more vast. Turning toward 
Herefordshire, the change is magical. In the autumn 
the rolling country lies in green and golden billows at 
your feet. The foliage seems richer and more brill nt 
than in Worcestershire. Hereford and Glouce er 
cathedrals are plainly visible. Nothing in Italy cou Id 
have been more exquisite than one sunset from the 
mountain, looking toward Hereford. The atmosphere 
turned to mellow gold dust, the deep emerald and yel- 
low of meadow and woodland to spring-like green and 
fiery, molten copper, and, as the sun sank out of sight, 
the golden distance at the horizon luminous and im- 
measurable. 

Between the two Beacons is a cutting called the 
Wyche, where there has sprung up a little settlement 
with its chapel and reading-room. One night we 
learned that a Penny Reading for the poor was to be 
held at the Wyche, and as any announcement was 
hailed with joy we determined to go, and drove up 
the mountain in the evening, in the bright moonlight. 
Penny Readings are purely an English custom, and 
would be excellent things to introduce in some Amer- 
ican country towns. The entertainment is usually 
composed of music and recitations, and is entirely vol- 
untary, while the entrance fee of a penny does away 
with the feeling that it is a charity. The little room 
was filled when we arrived, and, owing to the fact, I 
suppose, of our being strangers, we were conducted 
to seats in the frontrow. After a quartet and duet 
sung without accompaniment, as there was neither 
piano nor organ, an elderly individual came forward 
and recited a sentimental poem, to the delight of the 
audience. Whenever he became pathetic he forgot 
his h’s, but this was too ordinary to excite any re- 
mark. Then evsued an embarrassing pause. At 
length the pathetic gentleman announced that Mr.—,, 
who had just promised to sing, was unable to be with 
them, but that the Rev. ——,, of -, who had just 
come in, had kindly consented to take his place. At 
this there was much applause. The Rev. —— was 
evidently s favorite. He was a handsome young fel- 
low, and made his way up the aisle and took his 
place on the stage. It must be remembered 
that the people who frequented the Penny 
Readings were solely the poor, for whom they 
were given, those who helped in the entertainment, 
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and the clergy who presided. The Rev. had 
seen us in the streets of Malvern, and, knowing us to 
be Americans, feared us as unknown quantities. 
This prelude will explain the paralytic embarrassment 
into which he fellas he saw us seated before him. Ilis 
face was scarlet, as his introducer announced that he 
would kindly favor them with ‘‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter 
of Islington.” There was more applause and much 
laughter. The appreciation of those whom he really 
wished to please seemed to enable him to begin. With 
what was the utmost manliness, in his nervous con- 
fusion, he went through numberless of an 
absurd ballad, in a fresh tenor voice. As there was no 
accompaniment, and the tune was a quaint old English 
one full of little jerks and twists, it was not au easy 
thing to do, at the best, and, under the circumstances 
was a triumph. 


verses 


’ 








THE COFFEE--HOUSE EXPERIMENT IN 
BOSTON. 


By Frank Foxorort, 


rINHE coffee-house experiment in Boston is only 
sixteen months old, but it has already reached 
the point where it is to be regarded less as an cx- 
periment than as an institution. An enterprise which 
realizes one thousand dollars net profit a month may 
be said to have init the element of business success. 
The company which carries on the coffee-house was 
incorporated in October 1881, with a capital of $5,000 
which was soon after increased to #10,000. The capi 
tal was furnished by benevolent and public-spirited 
men, who regarded only the philanthropic aspects of 
the scheme, and looked for no pecuniary return. 
popularity of the coffee-counter of the Oriental Tea 
Company, where for several years coffee had been sold 
at two cents a cup, suggested the name of the new en- 
terprise—-the Oriental Coffee-House Company; and 
Mr. Sharpleigh, one of the partners in the Oriental Tea 
Company, was intrusted with the business direction 
of the coffee-houses. The ‘‘ Casino” Coffee-House was 
opened on the first of Febrnary, 1882, and occupied 
the whole of the building Nos. 851-5 Washington 
street. Neither money nor pains were spared to make 
the place attractive. Plate-glass windows, hard-wood 
finish, decorated walls and ceiling, and neat and taste 
ful furnishings, served to remove any impression of 
cheap charity. There were two entrances: one fr 
ladies, opening directly into a roomy establishment, 
and the other for men, opening to a ‘ coffee-bar,” 
where coffee, cocoa, etc., sandwiches, and simple re- 
freshments were sold, and in the rear were billiard and 
pool tables, with chairs for persons watching the games. 
Cigars were sold at the coffee counter, and smoking 
was freely allowed. Overhead was a reading-room, 
and a room fitted up with tables for chess, checkers, 
etc. The idea of the management was to provide 
young men with all the social attractions of the 
saloons, with the simple exception of intoxicating 
drinks—the place of this being supplied by the coffce 
bar ; and to allow the same freedom as in the saloons, 
80 far as consistent with good order. 
the ‘‘unco guid ” were not lacking. A prominent re- 
ligious weekly, published in B»ston, publicly 
and with appropriate solemnity deplored the distress 
ing fact that the managers of the Casino were actually 


Criticisms from 


providing tobacco and billiards for their patrons. But 
the coffee-house managers, who saw their place 
thronged nightly by young men of the very class 


whom they wanted to reach, and who, if not there, 
would have been drinking and gambling in the saloons, 
thought that they understood their work better than 
the editor of the religious weekly, and went on un- 
disturbed. At first, the restaurant feature was limited 
to a very simple bill-of-fare, the idea being not to com- 
pete with restaurants, but with saloons, and to pro 
vide, in the main, only sandwiches, pies, doughnuts, 
and such things as are sold in the saloons. But grad- 
ually, and under the stress of a growing demani, the 
bill-of-fare was enlarged, until now it comprises most 
things that are procurable in the average restaurant. 
This change of policy has proved to be very fortunate, 
as the restaurants have been a source of steady 
profit. 

In May, 1882, a new coffee-house was projected. 
The capital of the company was doubled, no difficulty 
being found in distributing the new ten thousand dol 
lars of stock. In order to make a fresh and equitable 
start, the net earnings up to the date of the increase 
were distributed among the original shareholders ; and 
when these received a dividend of two and one-half 
per cent. derived from three months’ operation of the 
coffee-house, it began to be seen that there might be 
business sagacity as well as genuine philanthropy in 
the coffee-house idea. 

The Casino being at the South end, the West end 
was selected for the second experiment. The ‘‘Al- 
hambra,” which 1s even more attractive in its decora- 
tions and furnishings than the Casino, was opened on 
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Green Street the first of November. The location is 
near the junction of several crowded thoroughfares. 
Two or three lines of horse-cars pass it, and in the 
neighborhood there are numerous saloons, billiard 
halls, and other places of doubtful repute. The broad 
front is nearly all of glass; and looking in, as one 


| passes by in the evening, one sees the restaurant tables 
| well filled, the coffce-bar generously patronized, and 
| the billiard and pool-tables in the rear surrounded by 
| groups of young men who are clearly enj ying them. 


is animated and 
the 
coffee house is designed to save young men, he has 
nly to go down a stairway to the beer saloon directly 
underneath the Alhambra, where men are drinking 


The scene 
one wants to 


selves. brilliant, and if 


see sort of thing from which the 


themselves stupid at the tables, and a maudlin mu 


| sician in the corner is extracting dismal melodies from 





the piano. 

Experience has been a valuable teacher in the details 
of the management. Last year the rent of the Casino 
was $4,000. The establishment was moved 4 Jittle 
further up Washington Street, to Nos. 985-91, where it 
occupies the whole of the first floor and basement of 
the new Wells Memorial building. The rent of the 
new Casino of the Alhambra is $5,000; but at 
cach place the management has sub-let 


and 
certain privi 
leges. A barber, for example, pays $30 a month; a 
dealer in gentlemen’s furnishing goods, #60 a month ; 
a purveyor of soda-water, #70 a month; a cigar dealer, 
#50 a month; the keeper of a flower stand, $15 a 
month, ete. In this way the net rent is so diminished 
that for both places together it amounts to but a little 
more than one-fourth as much as the Casino alone 
cost last year. The opportunity of sub-letting privi 

leges of this description is a point which tay be 
profitably borne in mind in mind in planning a coffee- 
house enterprise. Last year there were a good mavy 
smal! losses by dishonesty ; but an elaborate yet simple 
system of checks and daily reports has stopped these 
leaks. J.ast summer the Casino was run at a loss, the 
hot weather serving to reduce the number of patrons 
below the paying point, but the indications are that 
both establishments will pay expenses, and perhaps a 
little more, during the summer months this year. Tak- 
ing the year through, the restaurants pay all the ex 

penseg, and what is received from the games is all net 
profit. Atthe restaurants cverything is weli cooked 
and neatly served, and the prices are very moderate : 
for example, coffee is 2, 4, and 5 cents acup; milk, 3 
cents; cream, 5 cents; a bow! of oatmeal and cream, 
10 cents; pies, 5 cents; strawberry short-cake, 10 
cents; ice-cream, 10 cents, etc. The places are kept 
open from six o'clock in the morning to half-past 
eleven at night, and during these hours any one who 
behaves himself is welcome in them, whether he buys 
anything or not; and a man may spend the whole 
seventeen hours and a half in them without being 
spoken to otherwise than kindly. The compined net 
profits of the two places amounted to $1,000 in Feb 

ruary and to the same sum in March. 
some fa!ling-off, though not very considerable. 

dividends have been paid since May of last year ; 


April showed 
No 
the 
purpose is to accumulate the earnings 80 as to open a 
third coffee-house, after a while, out of the profits of 
the other two. 

It may be asked, What are two coffee-houses among 
the three thousand drinking-places of Boston? Not 
much, it may be admitted ; yet it is something to have 
made a beginning, and to have demonstrated that the 
coffee-house experiment is not only practicable, but 
that it has a sound business basis. 
the end, but the beginning. 


These two are not 
There are few of our 
large cities and large towns in which something of 
this sort might not be done. In one place the billiard. 
room can perhaps be dispensed with, and more stress 
placed on the reading-room ; in another the restaurant 
feature may be limited to a coffee-bar; in another, 
special effort may be made toward providing literary 
and musical evtertainments for the young men. But 
with such modifications as may be suggested by local 
conditions, there ie room for a large amount of useful 
effort in meeting the saloons, in a manner, on their 
own ground. The work requires a little capital, a 
generous sympathy with yourg men, business push 
and enterprise, and sanctified common sense, 








LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE. 
By tne Rev. J. Leonarp Cornina. 


wv 1 write, these precious bearers of sympa- 

thy—a great multitude whom no man can 
pumber—are flying hither and yon over the face of the 
earth. They are written in many dialects ; yes, proba- 
bly in all the dialects of the civilized world. Could I 
open all that have been written and gone forth on their 
errands of healing within the past twenty-four houra, 
what a vast mass of illegible literature 1 should have 
before me! The hieroglyphics of the Pharaohs and 
the cuneiform inscriptions of the Assyrian kings would 
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be easy reading in comparison. Yet this trackless 
diversity is but superficial, and at the core all this vast 
polyglot is one and the same language; that of love, to 
wit, which in written letters often needs dictionaries, 
grammars, and interpreters, but in its own proper dia- 
lect-—a glance, a tear, a pressure of the hand, for ex- 
ample—is intelligible to all human kind. 

It is not pleasant to think of these sanctities in epis- 
tolary literature flying along the paths of postal com- 
munication in close compaaionship with all the gross 
gossip of this material world. Were it possible we 
would have these missives of the heart deposited in a 
special drawer in every post-oftice, and a consecrated 
bag, which should be guarded by legal penalties 
against rough handling, should conserve them on their 
journey. 

Never till of late has the impiety seemed so distress- 
ing, of flinging carelessly down upon the railroad plat 
form a bag of mail matter, in which, perchance, amid 
promiscuous heaps of commercial correspondence, a 
single letter of condolence might be hidden. 

Out of the hungers of a heart in the first shock of 
bereavement one can easily deduce a code of rules ap- 
plicable to the sort of epistolary composition which 
we are talking about. 

In the general intercourse of social life we have 
come to expect much of verbal expression which does 
not represent anything particularin the domain of real 
feeling. All of us carry about with us some such ref 
erence books as microscopists make, in which, com- 
paring the exaggerations of social interchange with the 
bare verities of sentiment, we write under these verbal 
exhibitions ‘*‘ Magnified ten to a hundred diameters.” 
In the ordinary intercourse of life these startling con- 
tradictions between semblance and fact do not hurt 
much. All of us have got accustomed to them, and 
all of us practice them in greater or less degree. 

But when that great sorrow came into your house 
hold and the thick cloud settled down upon your heart, 
the one thing that you longed for in human friendship 
was sincerity. One told me yesterday that when, in a 
far-off frontier land of aliens, a telegram came an- 
nouncing his mother’s dismission from earth, the chief 
solace beneath the heavens was in the solitary com- 
panionship of a noble Newfoundland dog, which by 
the hour would sit with its head in his lap, looking out 
of its great sad eyes into his face, with unquestionable 
longing to bring some boon of help in a catastrophe 
whose meaning its poor brain could not divine. No 
conventionalism here; honest condolence through and 
through; and in this was its priceless worth, whether 
coming from man or beast. 

I pray you, my friend, not to overlook this prime 
quality of which we are speaking. 1 was going to say 
it is the first and last and every intervening condition 
of usefulness in this noble mission of beneficence to 
which Christ calls us. 

Models and formulas may serve us in other sorts of 
correspondence, but they are of little value here. Out 
of a large mass of letters of condolence lying in my li- 
brary, all without exception most gratefully appreci- 
ated, there is one which is very precious because of its 
childlike simplicity and perfect truth to the heart's 
warm affections. More refreshing is it because the 
writer is apoet by constitution and culture, and can 
adjust words and sentences in stately rhythm when he 
so elects. But there are no rhetorical measurements 
here. His brotherly heart pours itself out as streams 
after heavy rains leap over the mountain ravines, and 
plunging down into the valleys bury out of sight their 
customary banks and channels. 

The whole letter is only a gushing amplification of 
one short sentence in the midst of it, ‘I am so sorry 
for you.” Verily here is balm out of Gilead. 

All of us carry to our graves regretful memories of 
duties neglected, calls of God unheeded, finger-point- 
ings to deeds of helpfulness disregarded. [ hope we shall 
be forgiven for all these things because we are sorry 
for them, and seriously intend, by the help of divine 
grace, never to sin again in like manner. 

Well, mayhap the compassionate Saviour calls some 
one who reads these lines to this high ministry which I 
have been writing about. Every morning I look over 
the death list in the paper to see if any familiar name 
is there. How often I find that an arrow out of the 
destroyer’s full quiver has smitten down some one 
linked to me by the bonds of friendship or affection. 
And too often the thought of writing a word of sym- 
pathy to the lonely ones left behind has remained a 
thought, and never come to birth in action. Such im- 
pulses are divine commands,‘and when they are felt let 
it be with us as if the top of Sinai were in a garment 
of flame and the voice of the Almighty were speaking 
in the thunder. For truly it is a very solemn time. 
A few sentences fitly written will diminish the ocean 
of human sorrow by a single drop and add to the sum 
of human peace and joy. The indwelling Christ alone 
can keep heart and pen in constant readiness for these 
precious opportunities. 

MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
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I, 
A DESOLATE HOME. 


A* TER some co-workers and I had Isbored fora 
year or two in a district of poor people in G——, 
the church to which we belonged resolved to appoint 
a missionary to work it thoroughly, snd they were so 
kind as to offer the first appointment to me. 

In one of the back courts of the district stood a di 
lapidated block of houses, which, somehow or other, 
neither my fellow-workers nor I had ever visited. I 
resolved to make my first visit as missionary there. It 
was the month of November, and one of its gloomiest 
days. I ascended the stairs to the topmost flat, and 
knocked at the door of what is there termed a “single 
house,” or house of one apartment. A faint voice from 
within bade me “ open and come in.” 

The door opened into a wretched chamber without 
furniture of any sort beyond a few chairs. On one of 
those chairs sat an old woman whose hair was passing 
from black to gray, and whose skin was brown and 
wrinkled. She was leaning forward on a long staff 
which she grasped by the middle, and looking fixedly 
in the direction of the door at which I was entering. 
There was something about the stare of her eyes which 
I did not like. At first I thought their expression rude 
and insolent. But I soon perceived taoat it was the 
expression of disease, and that she was stone-blind. 

‘* Who are you?” she asked sharply, when I had 
shut the door. 

Itold my name and the object of my visit. She 
turned slowly round and bent forward, as if to look 
for a particular object. Then she pointed to a corner 
of the apartment and said, ‘‘ There be a seat in that 
corner; bring it here and sit down and talk to me, for 
Iam blind.” When I had taken the seat she instantly 
began to speak herself. She lifted her sightless eye- 
balls and fixed them on me until I thought she was 
seeing into my very soul. There was a melancholy 
bitterness in the tones of her voice which I cannot de- 
scribe. But the words she uttered, as nearly as I can 
remember, were as follows: 

‘“‘Ye’re a missionary, are ye? An’ ye’ve come to 
preach? Well, sir, if ye will tak’ an advice from me, 
I will tell you what to preach : 

‘* Preach doun drink, sir. Drink killed my Billie, 
killed his chum, is killing hundreds—hundreds—this 
very moment. An’ it goes on killing long after it has 
been drunk, and when they that drank it are in their 
graves. 

‘Why, sir, it’s truth I’m telling you. My poor, lost 
dead Billie’s drink, that he drank years ago, is doing its 
evil work still. It’s killing Bessie, an’ her bairn, an’ 
me. Preach doun the drink, an’ the drinking o’ drink. 
Preach it doun, man, an’ auld mithers like me will 
lift up their hands and bless you. 

‘We had a happy house afore the drink took 
Billie. There was Billie an’ me, and Bessie an’ her 
man, an’ their bairn. But Billie got among a drinkin’ 
lot at the foundry, and there was nae mair peace for 
us. Often he cam’ home in a state he should na ha’ 
been in. And speakin’ does na ay do then, ye see. 
And our house wevt a’ wrang, a’ wrang. The joy 
went out and desolation cam’ in its place.” 


‘* MY BILLIE.” 


‘* Yes, sir,” the old woman continued. 
itiseven sae. I’m blin’. I’ve been blin’ seven years 
come Martinmas. My sicht grew dim and dimmer for 
weeks, tili at last I couldna see my laddie.” She 
paused at these words and seemed to have forgotten 
my presence, but resumed in a little, and as if an- 
swering a question which she supposed me to have 
put. 

“* Ay, sir, my laddie, my brave, weel-faured, kind- 
hearted laddie—kind till the drink took him—he died 
just ae week after I lost my sight. Do you recollect, 
sir?” She raised her voice and began to speak rapidly. 
* You canna but remember: it was seven years last 
Martinmas.” Pausing as if to test her memory, she 
leaned her head upon the hand which grasped the staff 
and left me in a painful silence for some moments. I 
had no power to speak. The mystery of her grief 
froze me into silence. 

At length, without lifting her head, she murmured 
to herself, 

‘*Last Martinmas? No; this Martinmas!” Her 
voice rose suddenly into something like a scream, and 
her head was lifted up and her eyeballs fixed upon me 
with a fearful glare: ‘‘ This very month, this very day, 
good sir! seven years, seven weary years, seven dark 
unblessed years, this very day, since my dear lad had 
to die. One, two, three—yes, on to{the seven—seven 


‘Yes, sir, 





o’ them—an’ every year 0’ them has left its mark in 
my heart. Another will be made to-day. Listen! 
that’s twelve striking. At twelve o’clock seven years 
ago my Billie was dead, and his poor auld blin’ mither 
wouldna get in to kiss his cauld lips. Eh, man, it’s 
sair, it’s sair even to think o’. But it canna last much 
longer—and——” what she said more I could not catch, 
for her voice again sank into its low, murmuring tone, 
and then into silence for a time. 

“TI know what ye’re waitin’ to ask, sir,” she said by 
ard by, ‘‘an’ why should I wish to hide it noo? It 
wadna bide at the time. But I say noo, as I said then, 
whan it was sounded from every housetop: It was na 
my laddie who did it, but the drink, the drink, the 
cursed drink. My Billie never meant to kill Tom 
Molder. They were chums, Billie and he. Billie 
wouldn’t kill, -not the youngest day he was, a fly. The 
foreman 9’ the works said to the judge, ‘ Billie was the 
kindest lad in the shop. When anybody was hurt 
Billie was sent for.’ An’ Tom’s ain mither stood up in 
the court an’ said that once when Tom was sick Billie 
came and carried up water for her and went her mes 
sages in his over hours, just as Tom did, till Tom got 
well. No, no, sir, it wasna Billie. It was the drink, 
the drink, the cursed drink that killed Tom Molder. 
It wasthe pay night, and there were six o’ them. They 
had been drinkin’ for hours. Then they began to 
argue, and then to quarrel. An’ blows were given and 
knives were used. My Billie got blows; his face was 
all cut. And he, or somebody else, God only 
knows, stabbed Tom Molder. An’ Tom fell back and 
never spoke more. The other four said it was Billie, 
the judge said it was Billie’s knife, an’ the jury 
brought in Billie guilty. 

‘** I prayed, in the madness that cam’ over me then, 
that I micht never see the licht of that day when Jillie 
was to die. An’ oh, sir! when that day came near it 
was as if my prayer was bein’ granted. I would have 
given my auld life ten times over to have got one look 
of my laddie that last visit I paid him. I cried to God 
for a single blink, for one short blink ; but I wasna 
heard. It was a dark, dark day to me. Out and in, 
all was darkness—black, horrible darkness. 
good to listen to me, sir, sae long. 
me noo; few will stay beside me. People are afraid 
of the blind auld woman. Ay, ay; but if they had 
sorrowed with my sorrow, or felt my fear, maybe it 
micht hae been different. I was with Billie that last 
time an hour an’ mair. I thocht, if I had not been 
blin’, I micht hae seen some door by which he could hae 
escape!; or, I micht hae seen some great one an’ plead 
for his life. Ithocht mony foolish thochts. I canna 
rcmember them all. I remember best the laddie’s heavy 
sobs. I remember his sad moaning for Tom Molder, 
an’ for Tom’s mither, an’ for Bessie and me. An’ 
then he whispered, ‘Isn't it good father’s not here.’ 
Then the turnkey cam’ and said it was time for me to 
go. Poor Billie! He pressed my hands between his 
cold palms till 1 was taken away.” 

Then there was another long pause, and then these 
last words : 

‘*When Billie’s day cam’, on that very day cam’ 
Bessie’s sorrow too. Dan said to her in the gloamin’— 
Dan? That’s her man—‘ Bess, we’re not going to stay 
here after this.’ Bessie said, ‘But, Dan, can I leave 
my blin’ mother behind? I canna do that.’ At that 
he went out and drew the door after him, an’ Bessie 
has never heard o’ him since. It just felled the poor 
thing, an’ she’s wastin’ awa’. Whaur is she the now? 
Is that what ye’re askin’? She’s out charing; she 
goes out every day. It’s a hard life. And a bare, 
cauld house she comes hame to at nicht. My poor 
innocent Bessie! Butiv’ll no be for lang! Eh, sir, its 
a big mystery to me. What did Bessie do that she 
should suffer a’ this? Oh, sir! preach doun drink 
and the drinkers o’ drink, and lay the curse o’ the 
Almichty upon both.” 

I made arrangements to get Bessie’s child sent to 
school. But when I returned in a few days, to tell the 
grandmother, I found the house filled with other ten- 
ants and no one could tell me where she had gone. I 
never saw her again. 

It was a long time before the pain of the story dulled 
out of my mind. For months after, as often as I went 
into that particular court, and sometimes when I was far 
away from it, the image of the blind woman haunted 
me, and I seemed to hear her weird words piercing in- 
to my soul: ‘‘ Preach down drink, an’ the drinkin’ o’ 
drink. It killed my Billie. It killed his chum. An’ 
oh, sir, my dead Billie’s drinkin’ is killin’ Bessie an’ her 
bairn an’ me.” 





You are 
Few will listen to 


OCULLOSSIE MEMORIES, 


More than twenty years had passed since the visit 
I have just described,when I happened to be brought 
into contact with a second mother. If the first was a 
mother of grief, this was a mother of joy, and she was 
placed in circumstances the very opposite of those in 
which I found the first. She was as happy as the other 
was unhappy. And she turned out to be a lady of 
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whom, in my youth, I had often heard, and one of the 
earliest founders of the abstinence cause in Scotland. 

H. and I had been sent by our presbytery to induct 
a minister in our church at Woolbury, and we were 
lodged in the Mayor's house. The lady of the house 
happened at the time to be unwell, and the Mayor’s 
motber had come to take her place while we were 
there. And as the Mayor himself was obliged to leave 
for London after the Induction service, we had the old 
jady pretty much to ourselves. It was a great treat. 
She was a fine specimen of the Highiand lady of the 
last generation—polite, high-bred,and gracious in man- 
ner. It was delightful to listen to her talk—somewhat 
broken though her English was—as it fell from her 
lips, touched with the beautiful accent one hears from 
Inverness northward in the speech of educated people 
there. Although she was far beyond threescore years 
and ten, there was still about her something of the well- 
knit form and bearing of her younger years. And 
there remained to her also an open and still beautiful 
countenance. Evidently she was a reader, and her 
conversation was full of the most intelligent observation 
and thought. 

I do not know whether she thought that we might 
be surprised at the absence of wine from the table; but 
she took early occasion to tell us that we were ina 
teetotal house. ‘‘The Mayor is president of the Ab- 
stinence Society in this town. And he and all my 
childer have been teetotalers since many years ago; 
since as long ago as the Cullossie Branch began.” 

‘*Cullossie!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Are you speakiog of 
Cullossie on the Norlan Frith? 1 used to see it daily 
in my childhood, looking across the frith from the town 
where I was born.” 

‘* Yiss, it is the same; and I am very happy to find 
any one who has come from the Norlan Frith in my 
son’s home.” 

‘‘And have I the pleasure of being in the company 
of that Mrs. Beamish of whom I so often heard as the 
founder of the Cullossie Branch ?” 

‘Tam Mrs. Beamish; but the founder of the branch 
was my husband.” 

‘*] remember hearing, Mrs. Beamish, when I was 
north some years ago, that the first members of the 
branch were your children ?” 

‘*Yiss, that wasso. Mr. Beamish and myself first, 
then the childer. onal signed last. And he had to 
print his name in big letters, for he was just learnin’ 
to write.” 

‘“‘And wasn’t it the case, that it was some sorrow 
connected with the fishermen that led Mr. Beamish and 
you to begin the society ?” 

‘*It was so, indeed, just as you say. You will know 
that Cullossie is a great place for the herring fishing. 
And in the season there will be as many as three, four, 
and sometimes five hundred boats in the harbor. It is 
a very beautiful sight to see them sailing out of the 
harbor and away into the opensea. Just like horses 
and carriages coming out of an inn-yard on a market 
day. The boats come out one by one Jike living crea- 
tures. And when they were all out and stretchiog in 
a long line as far as the eye couid reach on the sea, 
and the evening sun was shining on their brown sails, it 
was as beautiful as anything lever saw. Mr. Beam- 
ish liked to see it. And often he would come in from 
his office in the afternoon and say to me, ‘ Matilda’— 
he always called me Matilda—‘ put on your bonnet and 
come down to the harbor and see the boats going out 
to sea.’ 

‘*Well, one day we were standing at the very end of 
the Harbor. And I noticed that Mr. Beamish was very 
much troubled that day. And when the last boat was 
fairly out, he turned to me and said, ‘ There will be 
bad news to-morrow morning from these boats. Did 
you not see that nearly all the men were under drink ? 
And every boat has whiskey on board.’ And it was 
just as he said. The drinking went on all night. And 
the boats of the East coast drove against the boats of 
the West. Many of them lost their neta. And one 
boat was capsized and six men perished. And there 
was great trouble in the town next morning. 

‘It was that very morning Mr. Beamish said to me : 
‘Matilda, if we were to begin a teetotal society in 
Cullossie, would you take the-pledge ?’ ‘Iam ready,’ 
I said, ‘to take the pledge to-day. And we will ask 
the childer to join with us.’ ‘ Well, Matilda,’ said 
he, ‘it is God’s work, and we will ask him to prosper 
it.’ And we prayed for a blessing; and God has 
blessed it, for there is not a drop of whiskey goes out 
from Cullossie now with the boats. The fishermen are 
nearly all teetotalers. But that’s an old story now.” 

“You had a good deal of opposition at first, Mrs, 
Beamish ?” said H. 

‘* Yiss, it was so; the Blacks opposed us—that was 
the banker’s family—and the doctor opposed us. And 
at first the fishermen were against us. But my greatest 
enemy was my own cousin, the parish minister; that 
was the Rev. Peter Davidson. Peter wasa very good 
man, and a fine preacher; but he was tied up round 
and round by his conscience. It was a very trouble- 


some conscience, his! It would not let him do one 
good thing, if he had never done it before. And he 
got to be very angry with me. 

‘* * Matilda,’ he said to me one day, ‘you are on a 
wrong foundation altogether in this teetotal. The Lord 
is against you. He came eating and drinking. He 
was not a teetotaler like John the Baptist. No. Every 
creature of God was good in his sight. And my 
conscience will not allow me to be different from my 
Lord.’ 

‘** Well, Peter,’ I said, ‘I think if the Lord had 
lived in Cullossie, and seen the drinking there is 
among the poor fishermen, he would have been a tee- 
totaler.” 

“*T)o not speak that way,’ said he. ‘‘ You have no 
warrant in Scripture for it. We are to be saved by 
faith, not by works. And it is the gospel that is God’s 
power unto salvation, not teetotalism.’ 

‘* He was both vexed andangry. But for all that he 
was a good man, my cousin, and one of the best 
preachers in the north.” 

‘*But after all, Mrs. Beamish, he joined your so- 
ciety ?” I said. 

‘* Yiss, it was so, and I will{tell you how that came 
about. It was the Sacrament in the parish church, 
and Mr. Davidson was preaching the sermon. I 
mind the day well. He took for his text that day the 
words in the first Epistle of John: ‘‘‘ Hereby per- 
ceive we the love of God, because he laid down his life 
for us.’ It was a beautiful sermon. As I said, he was 
a good preacher. And he preached the gospel. But 
when he was done with his sermon, and had to make 
his applications, | saw that he wasin trouble. ‘The 
applications of this,’ said he, ‘must be drawn from the 
next clause. And this is whatit says. It says, ‘‘ We 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” Now 
there must be ways in which we can and ought to lay 
down our lives for brethren. We have to sacrifice 
ourselves in these ways as they are opened up to us. 
We have tolay down our life, if by s0 doing wecan save 
their souls.’ And just there—he told me afterward, 
but I saw his face getting redjat the time-—just there 
and then the whole principle of Christian abstinence 
flashed in upon him in a moment. And although he 
did not name it that day he was an abstainer from that 
day, and he became the President of our Society. 

‘** Yes, Matilda,’ he said to me, ‘it was I who was 
wrong, and not you. Abstinence, if ‘it can help in 
savirg the lost, is part of the life our Lord laid down 
for us.’ 

‘* Yiss, you may well say that, Mr. H. It was a great 
catch when we got the minister on our side. It was 
like fire to an engine. It was life to the cause. And 
he made a speech at the first meeting he was in the 
chair which did the cause a great deal of good. 

***Tam but a new convert,’ he said, ‘and I have no 
right to be in this honorable place. But since the 
kindness of them who better deserve to be in it has 
placed me here, I will say that I am areal convert, 
and in a good cause it is better to be late than never. 

‘**T am aware,’ he said, ‘that many of my friends 
think that [ and those around me are out of our senses. 
They 
call us fools and pretentious people, and presumptuous, 
and hypocritical, and other names as bad as these. But 
some day, maybe, they'll change their song. Teetot- 
alers are neither hypocrites, nor Pharisees, nor fools. 
They do not differ from their neighbors in anything 
human. If you tickle them they will laugh; if you 
prick them they will cry. They are just Cullossie 
people with a little more sense than they had before. 
They have the sense not to touch nor to taste the drink 
that intoxicates. And do not think that we have not 
considered the relation of our teetotalism to the gos- 
pel. Do not believe that we are going to put teetotal- 
ism in the place of the gospel. We know better than 
to do that. And we know better than to think that it 
is all the Ten Commandments. But teetotalism will 
make it easier to keep the Commandments; and it 
will take some great and crying hindrances out of the 
way of the Gospel.’ 

‘* After that meeting the Society prospered, and I be- 
lieve it prospers still.” 


Also that we have parted with good manners. 








WOMAN’S DRESS. 
By Ceuia B. 
K VER since I can remember, the physiologist and 

4 the funny man have had a’great deal to say 
against the way women dress, and I conclude that it 
is time for Dress to plead guilty or not guilty to the 
charges brought against her. What can she say by way 
of defense ? 

I believe woman’s dress to be guilty of all that is 
charged against it, and more too. I believe it to be 
responsible for much of the poverty, ignorance, crime, 
misery, disease, and death that afflict us. 

In one brief article I cannot bring evidence to prove 
all the counts, and as disease, in a measure, includes 
the others, I purpose to begin with that. 


WHITEHEAD. 
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I shall first attack skirts, for, while fortified by these, 
high heels and corsets seem impregnable. 

Skirts, at their best, are not neat; they are exirava 
gant, unnecessarily inconvenient and burdensome, 
are dangerous to life and limb, and afford poor pro 
tection from wet and cold. 

Secause of uneven distribution of weight and 
warmth ; because in wet and muddy walking and 
rainy weather they expose 4 large surface to contact 
with wet; because they interfere with a natural style 
of walking and substitute therefor an artificial and 
constrained motion, thus calling into play aset of mus- 
cles poorly adapted to the purpose and leaving idle 
those intended for that use; because, if as loose as 
health requires, they swing backwards and forwards, 
from side to side, with every step—which swinging is 
a constant strain on the muscles supporting them ; be 
cause they require much care and attention to keep 
them neat and in repair, and because they are in the 
way forevermore, skirts are unhealthful. 

In shipwrecks, or accidents by runaway horses, lives 
are often lost which might be saved if women were ac- 
customed to a free use of their limbs, and were unfet 
tered by skirts. St. rted women to become 
keepers at home, and so do 1; unless they can take care 
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of themselves when abroad. 

I dare not begin about the expense and the harm to 
health of heavy cloth skirts loaded down with trim 
ming. ‘These must be plain to all who care to see, so 
I pass to shoes and corsets——or tight dresses ; for every 
function of the body may be deranged by buttoning a 
dress snugly around the delicately tloating ribs, the 
strong but yielding diaphragm, and the important vis 
cera in its vicinity. 

\ theory that women naturally breathe only with 
the upper part of the chest has gained some credence. 
It is not strange that laymen and doctors who have 
never dealt with any but deformed women make this 
mistake; but any woman who has allowed her lungs 
free play knows that no error could be more absurd. 
In natural breathing the chest and abdomen are both, 
and I think equally, moved. Nature is ingenious and 
persistent, 


She abhors lack of room for her opera 
tions as much as she ablhors a vacuum. If one of her 
naughty children puts a pressure around the waist and 
so prevents the expansion of the lower lungs, Nature to 
her best ability will increase the capacity of the upper 
parts; but the blood can never circulate as freely nor 
be as thoroughly oxygenized, nor digestion be as com- 
plete as if the whole lung could fully expand. 

Again, Nature works against any decrease in the 
size of the interna) organs by this pressure around the 
waist, and little by little draws them down from their 
natural location to where they can have more room, 
But are the deviations from Nature’s original plan 
made without injury? Let the great army of feeble, 
nervous, spiritless Womeu who furnish the doctor with 
four fifths of his adult practice answer this question, 
and then hear them say, as every one of them will say, 
“QO, that doesn’t meau me; I don’t lace.” 

Well, it means every woman who has a taper waist; 
every woman who cannot sit down, unbutton her 
dress, unfasten her corsets, take a long, full, abdom- 
inal breath, and have corset and dress remain in just 
the position they were while fastened. If they move 
apart it shows that there was uot room enough for the 
long breath while they were fastened; and, whether 
you feel it or not, by so much as your clothes come 
apart with that breath you have lessened your vital 
force—your power to resist disease, power to think 
great thoughts, and do great deeds. 

And now you have risen up, and stand with your 
body thrown out of its true poise by those heels, and 
your toes defrauded of half the room that belongs to 
them, to remind me that I was going to say something 
about shoes. But I haven’t room for anything more. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


(The editor of thia department will be glad to receive questions, aug 
gestions, and expertencea for thia column.) 


My little daughter, almost eleven years old, Is afraid to go into a 
dark room, and will not sleep in a room alone. I have tried hiring 
her, langhing at her, and punishing her, and sbe only geta worse 
She mortifies me so that 1 have no pleasure i 
try to board, What would you adyise me to do 

A WoRBrItep MoTUER. 


ku into tbe coun- 


If you have any wise, kind friend to whose care you could 
give your child for a time,’we should advise you to do that; 
for you are <vidently unfitted to deal with the case. The last 
thing to do with a frightened child would be to ridicule it, if 
it were not still worse to punish it. We cannot sutticiently 
express our pity for your poor child, nor our wonder that you 
should have a selfish thought for your own mortification ; you 
should be overwhelmed with compassion for her. If there 
has not already come & diseased state of the nerves, and pain 
which ealls for skillful medical treatment, you should hasten 
by the utmost gentleness, the most assiduous devotion, to 
overcome the fear which was, perhaps, planted in her mind 
while yet a baby, to grow and strengthen under your mis- 
taken dealing with her. If ever she is relieved from her 
misery—for no less word can describe her suffering—you 
must expect it to be along process, calling for all the patience 
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the sympathy, the wisdom possible. Never force her to go into 
a dark room; never urge her to do it until you rob the dark 
room of its terrors. Begin very gradually to associate pleas- 
ant things with the twilight hour. Search for the loveliest 
stories to tell her as night comes on, and teach her to enjov 
the darkness when you are with her. Dismiss from your own 
heart every thought of your own wounded pride or your in- 
convenience. Devote this summer, whether at home or away 
irom home, to ‘inding out the cause of your child's fear, and 
to ridding her of it in the gentlest, most loving way. 


Please inform me through your columns what will cleanse water 
in a well aud not injure the water. Me 2 

Nothing but removing all the causes of impurity and in- 
turing a continual supply of pure water. Pump your well 
dry; wash the sides and bottom until nothing unwholesome 
remains, and after letting the well fill, pump out the water 
acain. If the water is then impure the difficulty must be 
further back, and a careful examivation must be made, A 
privy vault, a badly arranged barn, the drain froin a kitchen 
sink, may send its filth a hundred feet or more into your 
well, and if the trouble be from the drainage of other houses 
than your own the case may be hopeless, and anew, deep 
well the only cure. Filtering or boiling willdo something 
to strain out or destroy the foulness, but the only safe rem- 
edy is prevention, 





Our friend Mrs. C. writes us that already the four tired 
women of whoin she wrote us lately bave a temporary coun- 
try home offcred them, and they say with a touching happi- 
ness in their faces: '' It is so wonderful to think any one 
should care to get us into the country.” Incidentally our 
frievd mentions at the close of her note that until further 
notice she would like to have her paper sent to In 
that pleasant sea-coast town may she have a quadrupled en- 
joyment because of joy she has given, before seeking her 
own, to these homeless ones. How many are there who 
have thus followed the Master, and found food for the hungry 
before going apart for rest ? 


Will you please describe through your paper how to conatruct a 
wire telephone. First; the construction of the boxes and the fas*en- 
Ing of the wire in the boxes. Second; the insulators—should they 
be of glass? Third; if th: wire breaks should it be soldered or will 
twisting it together do? Fourth ; what kind of wire should be used : 
iron or steel, large or small? J. M. M. 

We could not give the space required for a full description 
of the construction of a telephone of any great use. What 
materials you should employ and how they should be adjus- 
ted depends on how large a circuit you wish to cover, and 
how perfectly you desire it to work. If you send a more 
definite statement we will put you in the way of an answer. 


I have a home in the suburbs of Cincinnati for which I am unable 
to find a name to suit me. 

In * Aunt Serena’’ the heroine hae a horse named Aloha, ‘‘ love 
to thee.” I would like a word signifying ** rest to thee,” **here I 
have found rest,” * rest for all,” or something similar. Please lay 
my want before your very intelligent readers, and oblige L. W. 

How would “ Hearts’ease"’ do?’ Or would you like Wag- 
ner's ‘* Wahnfried "—fulfillment of dreams ? Over the door 
of his villa at Baireuth was the inscription, ‘‘ Here where I 
have found the fulfillment of my dreams, Wahnfried, so 
shall this house be named by me.” 








1. Is Millais’ picture of “ Pritcess Elizabeth in the Tower,” of 
Elizabeth Tudor or Eiizabeth Scuart ? 

II. In Queen Victoria's signature (Victoria, KR. 1.), what do the in- 
itials signify? M. W. 

I. Elizabeth Tudor. JI. Regina, Imperatrice. The latter 
has been added by Victoria to her signature since her assump- 
tion of the tithe Empress of the Indies. 

H. H. H.—The poem commencing, 

** How doth Death speak of our beloved 
When it hath laid them low,” 
is to be found on page 160 of the ‘‘ The Changed Cross,” pub- 
lished by A. D. F. Randolph, N. Y. The author's name is not 
given. 
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A STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE. 


By Evxanor Kirk. 








= H, Janey! do you think you could make a 
strawberry short-cake ?” 

Little Robert Converse had been run over by a great 
cart as he was trying to dispose of a lot of evening 
papers, aod the life had been almost crushed out of 
him. But he was better now, and though he could 
never walk again in this world, and must always be 
cared for and waited on by somebody, he was never- 
theless quite cheerful, and at times almost joyous. 

‘* I guess I could make a strawberry short-cake,” the 
boy’s sister replied, ‘‘if—now mind you, Robby—if 
I had the strawberries and the other things, and if I 
knew how, but——” 

‘Three ifs and one but,’ the invalid interrupted. 
‘That isn’ta bit Jike you, Janey. I have got twenty- 
five cents, you know, that Boyd’s friend gave me. 
Won't that get the strawberries and things? Why, 
I could stir up a short-cake in two minutes anda 
half.” 

“‘ How would you do it ?” Janey inquired, her pretty 
forehead puckered a little as the magnitude of the job 
loomed up before her. 

‘‘Why, I should take some flour, and water, and 





sugar, and strawberries, and stir ‘em all together. 


ThenI should put the stuff in the oven and bake it till 
it was as light as a feather.” 

‘*You mean till it was as heavy as lead,” Janey re- 
plied, laughing heartily. ‘‘ No, no, Robby, that’s not 
the way to make a short-cake. But if you can trust 
me, and promise not to be disappointed if I don’t suc- 
ceed, I'll see what I can do.” 

“Oh! Janey! suppose this money isn’t enough to 
get the things with ? Won’t it be too bad, now that 
I’ve set my heart on it!” 

The boy’s eyes were full of tears as he handed the 
fondly-cherished silver-piece to his sister. But Robby 
was Only nine years old, and was still very weak from 
the terrible pain he had so lately undergone. 

** Now, Robert Converse, you don’t mean it,” said 
Janey, as she took the money and tossed it gaily from 
one hand to the other. ‘‘If auythiag should happen, 
it is not likely that you would cry over a short-cake.” 

‘But, Janey ——” 

“You don’t like ‘buts,’ you know. Say, Robby, 
suppose a soldier should sit down and cry because he 
couldn’t have strawberry short-cake for bis supper, 
what would youthink of him ?” 

Robby laughed quite merrily now. 

‘*T should say he’d better run home and stay with 
his mother,” he answered. ‘* But isn’t this different, 
Janey ?” 

‘“There is not so very mich difference,” said Janey. 
‘*You’re a soldier, are you not?” 

‘*A funny kind of a soldier I am!” Robby replied. 

‘*But didn’t you tell me the other day that you'd try 
to bea soldier, Robby ?” 

‘*Yes; but you just think, Janey, of a fellow being a 
soldier and anenemy too! There isn’t so much fun in 
that.” 

‘*T guess there isn’t much fun in fighting anyway, 
Janey responded thoughtfully, ‘‘but mamma used to 
say thatevery day broughtits battle with it. To-day, 
Bobby, strawberry short-cake is the enemy.” 

“Oh! Ican conquer any amount of strawberry short- 
cake,” Robby replied with a bright smile, and then his 
sister took off her little white apron, put on her hat, 
and hurried out to make her purchases. 

Janey Converse was father, mother, and sister to 
her two brothers. Boyd, fifteen years old, was a clerk 
in a hardware store and earned four dollars a week. 
Janey mended stockings for several families, and did a 
little fine washing and ironing, and sometimes earned 
two dollars in the course of a week. But Janey, with 
all her capability, womanliness, and philosophy, was 
not quite fourteen, and the responsibility of her posi- 
tion seemed entirely out of proportion to her years and 
strength. But Janey was courageous, faithful, and 
trusting. When her mother was dying she had said 
to her weeping little daughter, ‘‘ Remember, Janey, 
that nothing can really hurt you from the outside. 
You may be perplexed and troubled, but you cannot be 
destroyed unless you destroy yourself. If you do your 
duty, and are cheerful and unselfish, you will be happy 
yourself and make those about you happy. Keep the 
windows of your soul open to the sunshine, and your 
Heavenly Father will see that you have light and love 
as long as you live.” 

All this Janey understood perfectly, and, better still, 
believed it, and so was strong to do her duty. There 


had been some doubt in the young house-keep- 
er’s mind about her duty in this short-cake 
business. A very small matter, one mizght say, 


but it was only by the closest calculation that 
Janey could provide the absolute necessaries for 
her little family. The following week Boyd must have 
a new pair of shoes and a hat, and these things had 
to be arranged for. Twenty-five cents! What a 
trifling sum to most people, and what a fortune to poor 
little Janey! Under the circumstances strawberry 
short-cake was certainly a piece of reckless extrav- 
agance, but Robby had not slept well the night before, 
and had seemed unusually weak and restless all day, 
and Janey decided it was her duty to be extravagant. 
So she hastened from one store to another, and when 
she had made all her purchases—consisting of a pound 
of flour, five cents; three cents’ worth of lard, halfa 
pint of milk, two cents; and a box of strawberries, 
seven cents; half a pound of sugar, five cents—she 
stopped for a moment at a house where she was in the 
habit of going after stockings to mend, and inquired 
of the cook how to put the short-cake together. 

‘* Faith, and I dunno,” the cook replied. ‘‘ It’s me- 
self that’s sore at heart with all the talk about straw- 
berry short-cake. Two of ’em I’ve made the same as 
I’ve made afore and the mistress wouldn’t touch a bite. 
It’s because she’s sick and fussy, I suppose. I took 
about four eggs,” the cook proceeded, ‘‘ and nigh onto 
half a pound of butter, and two cups of sugar, 
and——” 

At this point Janey burst out laughing. 
going to make that kind,” she said. 

‘*Make it your own way then,” said her companion, 
good-naturedly, ‘‘but I'll tell ye one thing. Ye’ve go* 
to have a good oven.” 


“T’m not 





Janey’s face fell. Her oven was a miserable affair 
at best, and in the afternoon it never would bake; and 
this fact had entirely left her mind. 

** You can bake it here as well as not,” said the cook, 
‘if ye’ll be after taking the trouble.” 

‘Oh, thank you!” said the little girl, heartily. ‘‘ ll 
be round in a jiffy.” 

“Leave your strawberries here, and I'll help 
you hull ’em,” the kind-hearted domestic went on, 
and Janey transferred the strawberries and hurried 
home. 

Now Janey had no cook-book, and no one to ask a 
single question of. But she had made biscuit, and if 
she could make nice biscuit, why not a certain kind of 
strawberry short-cake? It might be an original kind, 
but Janey was pretty confident it would be eat- 
able. 

‘*Oh, Janey, did you get ’em?” Robby inquired, as 
his sister took off her hat and put on a cooking 
apron. 

“All right so far,” she replicd; ‘ but I must hurry 
just as fast as I can, so as to be in time for Boyd. Oh, 
Robby, won’t he be surprised to find a strawberry short- 
cake waiting for him !” 

“Oh, yes!” said Robby; ‘but, Janey, I want to ask 
you something. While you were gone I thought about 
praying for—praying for—for what I wanted. Would 
that have been right, Janey ?” 

‘*Why didn’t you say what you began to say, 
Robby ?” his sister inquired. ‘*‘ Praying for strawberry 
short-cake.” 

“IT don’t know,” Robby responded, with a flushed 
and puzzled face, ‘‘only it sounded foolish some 
how.” 

‘*That’s what I think,” said the small philosopher. 

‘But why, Janey? Mamma used to say that we 
must ask for everything we wanted.” 

‘*No,” said Janey, ‘for everything we needed ; and 
that’s a very different thing.” 

“That’s so,” said Robby, ‘‘and I’m glad I didn’t 
do it.” 

All this time Janey was getting her things together. 
She brought out a little yellow bowl, a molding board 
and rolling pin to match, and a tiny sieve. Ina very 
few moments the young cook had two layers of short- 
cake ready for the last process. ‘Then in a twinkling 
the concoction was whisked over to the neighbor’s 
and into the oven. The strawberries were washed and 
sugared, and then Janey ran back to set the supper- 
table for Boyd. At last everything was ready, even to 
the extravagant short-cake. 

As Janey, with the treasure in her hands, was passing 
out of the basement door, the gentleman of the house 
entered and accosted her. 

‘* What have you there, littie girl ?” he asked. 

‘*A strawberry short-cake, sir,” Janey replied, ‘ and 
Bridget was kind enough to let me bake it in her 
oven.” 

‘Did you make it yourself?” was the next ques 
tion. 

“<< Yes, sir.” 

“Would you mind my taking it up-stairs and show- 
ing it to my wife?” the gentleman went on. ‘I have 
an idea that this is just the kind of short-cake she has 
been wishing for.” 

‘Im afraid it isn’t,” Janey responded, earnestly. 
‘*You see, sir, I never made one before, and I just 
made it up out of my own head.” 

But before the gir) had finished the gentleman was 
half way up-stairs. 

‘*The mistress’s mother and brother have just arrived 
from the country,” Bridget told Janey, ‘‘ and dinner is 
served in the mistress’s sitting-room. Your short-cake 
is going the rounds of the company, sure.” 

In about two minutes the gentleman returned. 

‘* Your name is Janey Converse, I believe ?” he sail. 

‘Fes, oir.” 

‘Well, Janey, I will give you two dollars for this 
short cake.” 

“Oh! no, sir!” Janey exclaimed, ‘it didn’t cost 
twenty five cents, and ’’— 

‘*T wo dollars for the short-cake,” said the gentle- 
man, laughing. ‘‘Can I have it, Janey. Going, 
going "— 

‘*T made it for my brother,” Janey interrupted, fear- 
ing he would say ‘‘ gone” before she could enter her 
protest, ‘‘and his money bought the things,” she went 
on, ‘‘but I'll run home and ask him. It won’t take me 
five minutes.” 

“All right,” said the gentleman. ‘‘ Bridget can keep 
it warm till you come back.” 

‘Oh! Janey! Where’s the short-cake ?” Robby in- 
quired, as his sister appeared with empty hands, and 
an eager face. Then Janey told her story and waited 
for a reply. 

‘* Janey, Janey ! and I wanted it so!” poor little Rob- 
by murmured. ‘‘I have thought about it every min- 
ute this afternoon, and I can’t, I tell you, I can’t give 
it up.” 

‘Very well!” said Janey, calmly. ‘It is your short- 
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cake, Robby, and if you think it right I'll go and bring 
it home.” 

‘*Two dollars for a short-cake!” said Robby ; 
‘‘and two dollars dollars wili ’most get Boyd's shoes, 
won't it, Janey ?” 

“Yes, Robby.” 

‘‘And you think lought to give it up, don’t you, 
Janey ?” 

‘*T don’t think it speaks very well for a soldier,” 
said Janey, ‘‘ to be so particular about what he has for 
supper.” 

Robby smiled through his tears. 

‘* You said I'd have to fight short-cake !” he replied, 
‘*and it’s awfu! tough.” 

‘* What, the short-cake ?” Janey asked. 

Robby laughed outright now. 

‘| hope they won't find it tough,” he said. ‘‘Go 
back, Janey, avd tell the gentleman he can have it. 
Go quick, or I may get out of the notion of it.” 

‘* Not a bit of danger,” said Janie, as she bent over 
and kissed the wan little face. ‘* You're a good soldier, 
Robby, and a good soldier never runs.” 


** Well?” 

The gentleman was waiting for his answer. 

‘* Robby is willing,” Janey replied, simply. 

‘* And here’s your money,” said the owner of the 
short-cake, handing her a bill. ‘‘ My wife also wishes 
me to ask you to come and see her to-morrow.” 

Janey did not look at the bill until she stood by her 
brother’s bedside again, and her consternation at find 
ing it a five instead of atwo can be better imagined 
than described. And wheu afew minutes later Bridget 
came climbing up the stair with’a piece of Janey’s short- 
cake, with mistress’s compliments, for Robby, it was 
all the little cook could do to keep from having a good 
cry. 

‘*Tt’s just the kind that mistress has been trying to 
describe to me,” said Bridget ; ‘* and it’s a good thing 
for you, Miss Janey, that you started on a short-cake 
to-day.” 

Bridget’s words were prophetic, for the very next 
week Janey Converse was sent to a cooking school, 
and is now a person of much importance in the family 
where once she only mended stockings. 

Robby has fought many battles since, but he thinks 
the hardest one he was ever engaged in was the short- 
cake battle. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


EX found a curious thing to-day. It was a long 
LV procession of black ants. It reached from one of 
the cellar windows across the drive-way down one of the 
garden paths, under a large flat stone, and part way up 
an old cherry-tree, and it was a double procession too. 
It was moving both ways at once; that is, one line was 
going toward the cellar window and the other away 
from it. The funny thing about it was that the ants 
seemed to be digging their way into the tree, and a 
spider’s web underneath the tree was quite loaded 
down with the sawdust that the busy little creatures 
brought to the edge of the hole and dropped down. 
We could not stay to watch them long enough to dis- 
cover what business they were intent upon, but it was 
evidently very important, for they moved with energy 
and spirit. We cannot think for what they came into 
the cellar window; it was quite on the opposite side of 
the house from the storeroom and the fruit-closct. 
The window opens into the closet in the coal-room 
where the lamps are filled, and nothing more palatable 
than kerosene oil is to be found there. Who can help 
Rex to discover the purpose of the ants? 

We have a brood of the prettiest ducklings you ever 
saw. The fluffy little balls, only a day out of the shell, 
roll around in a pan of water as if they were as happy 
as anything can be in a world where the pans of water 
are so small. We think Carl, whose especial pets the 
ducks are, will have to be excused from all his lessons 
for at least a week, while finds names for the ducklings. 
Perhaps the cousins will help him. 


Borventown, N, J., April 7, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Thank you very much for the card you sent me, I thought it was 
very pretty. The dog I told you about in my last letter dicd, but we 
have another one ; he isa St. Bernard, and a brother to the other 
one ; his name is Leo, the Latin word for lion; he is only five 
months old but is very large. He rune after me around the house, 
aad when I get a good way ahead of him before he starts to run I 
often hide, but he "most always finds me ; he seems to smell me. We 
have quite a number of rabbits in our back yard. 

I joined the charch last Sunday, and am trying to live a Chris- 
tian life, Mamma takes The Christian Union, and I like to read 
the letters very much. My sister sends love, 

From your nephew, 

I am rejoiced that you have made up your mind to 
live a Christian life, and I hope the church you have 
joined will be a help to you. Boys often have a mis- 
taken idea about joining the church, and think if one 
oftheir number does so he is ‘‘setting himself up” 
and pretends to be ‘ good.” Now the very act of join- 
ing the church is an acknowledgement that we are 


EuGeneE R, W. 





not good, but that we want to become so, and that we 
desire to be taught how by the Holy Spirit. May you 
be an carnest disciple; that is, a learner in the school 
which has chosen to be taught by Christ—chosen him, 
I say ; he will take no unwilling pupils, you know. 





COLLINSVILLE, CONN., June 11, 1888 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I read a little boy’s letter to you in The Christian Union, He 
wrote a nice letter 

Iam seven, bat do not go to school yet. My mothcr teaches me, 


I want to be your nephew Davin 8 


This is a short letter, but is quite to the point, and I 
hope this boy’s ‘‘nice letter” will start some other 
boy to using his pen for me. 


Ounso, Til., March 17, 1883, 

Dear Aunt Patience ; 
My papa has taken The Christian Union ever since I can remem 
ber. If you have not too many nieces please may I be one of them ? 
I am reven yeara old, and have a brother, Dean, nine, and a sister 


Kach of us send ten cents for the poor children, I like 


Auna, five 
to read the letters in the paper, and so does mamma. We had a nice 
litle dog named Dim That was the name of a dog because he 
cost ten cents. I would like to have my letter published, 


Your niece, EpNA M. R, 
Thanks for the money and the letter. That was the 
cheapest dog I think I ever heard about. Has he in 
creased in value any since you got him? 


Sruyten Duyvit, June 3, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

My mamma has just been reading me some le.ters ontof The 
Christian Union, and I won'd like to be one of your little nephews. 
I live inthe country. 
garden with beans and corn growing in it, 
name is Dandy; he is a Scotch terrier, 
ie Glen Ellie; 


*most bed-time. 


lam only five and a half years old I have a 
I have a dog, and his 
I have a calf, and her name 
And now I will say good-by, ae it is 
ALBERT W. 


she is a beauty. 
Your affectionate nephew, 

Don’t Jet your corn and beans mix, and make succo 
tash of themselv:s, will you? because I think that 
spoilsthem. But some other people do not agree with 
me. I think, however, that the mixing of a squash 
aud a melon, ora melon and acucumber, would be 
worse even than that. What do you think ? 


LEXINGTON, Ky., May 12, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

As I have not seen but one letter printed in The Christian Union 
from our beautiful littie city, I thought you would be glad to hear 
from me. Iam twelve years old, and I go to school every day, and 
I am very glad that it will be out in four more weeks, although it 
seems that I have not been going but two or three montha, 
a beautifol little baby brother just five months old. 


I have 
I wish you 
could see him; you would think he was the prettiest and smartest 
baby you ever saw. We take The Caristian Union, and I think there 
is nothing like it. I wasinthe country a few days ago, and had a 
delightful time riding horses and feeding the chickens. If youtnink 
my leiter good enough to print please do 80. With much love to you 
from your littie niece, NANNIE B. K, 


School is ‘‘ out” now, I suppose, and you are having 
a fine time with the baby. I have no doubt I should 
love him. Ihope you and he will spend some more of 
these summer days in the country, where you can grow 
strong and learn the beautiful) lessons the birds and 
trees and flowers can teach you. 


RuTLAND, Vt., Juno 10, 1 

Dear Aunt Patience ; 
May I be one of your nieces? 
the twelfth of June. 


I am six years old and shall be seven 
[have a brother five years old, and his birth- 
day is the day before Christmas. I have a little sister two years old, 
aud when she is old enough I pope she will write to yon. My brother 
aud I have just begun to go toa Kindergarten; our teacher’s name 
is Miss T We like our school very much, and I dread Saturday: 
My grandma is staying at my house now. 

I live at Rntland, Vermont, and my father’s name is —— 
My name is Katherine R. P., and I hope to hear from you. 

KATHERINE P, 

You have given me your name and address so 
plainly and so fully that I wanted to send you some 
thing in the mail right away. I hope you won’t treat 
poor Saturday too badly because it has no school for 
you. But perhaps that day of the week is so petted by 
other children that itcan a bear little coldness from 
you. 


LAWRENCE, Maas., April 8, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thank you very much for the ictter and the card you sent me. 
As you said, I did not care so much about the prize as about the 
puzzle, 

I have solved the problem in Evolution which is in the Puzzle De- 
partment of The Christian Union for April 5,1883. And I send you 
the answer. 

In our paper I think there is a misprint; in the eubtrahend of the 
last subtraction there was an S instead of L. 

Perhaps it seems to you that I thought as [ was going to write the 
anewer of the puzzle, I would acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
and your card, but it is not so. I write the answer of the puzzle to 
show you that I care for the puzzle and not so much for the prize. 

Have you geen anything in the pr pers about my brother Kob ? 

He went to Teheran, Persia, last week on Wednesday, as Consular 
Secretary of the American Jegation to that place. 

He is a senior at Harvard College. I miss him very much. I think 
it will be a very good opportunity for him to take a trip through Ea- 
rope wnen he returns 


Your affectionate nephew, CHARLES G, C, 


Iam glad you sent me the answer, and especially 
glad that you fouud the mistake. The trouble very 
likely was that in the writing the S looked like an L. 
They are often made very much alike, and the printer 
cannot tell what it is when it is in a puzzle like that, 
because the other letters are no guide as they are in the 
case of acommon word. I wish more of the,boys and 


girls would send me the answers tothe puzzles. It 


would make me sure that they enjoy them 

Yes, I did see that your brother had gone to Persia. 
The journey and the residence in a foreign country 
will afford bim a grand opportunity for study. 

i) 1 { 

Dear Aunt Patie 

I have been reading the letters | e Chrietia t nd would 
like to be one of your nieces. I go to s¢ * hy 
aritumetic, and grammar, J am in the ermedia I : 
4 village out on the prairic We have one railroa he ©, B. & Q 
We are one hundred miles soutbyw of Chicago ia ne years 
old If you think my letter worth prir I would like ¢ ive y 
do eo. IT send Charity 25 cents Youre truly, Lopie W, 


You gave us quite a geography leason, and I venture 
to say that not many of your Eastern « 
what ©, B. & Q. stand for Let me 


California, 


susins know 
WUEss [3 it the 
Boston and Quebee Railroad r is it the 
Cuba, Bolivia and Quito Railroad ? 

P. $.—I forgot that you said you lived in I 
the railroad cannot be, as I was just going to guess 


the China, Bagdad and Quinebaug Railroad—-it would 
But you confused me 


by saying you lived in Ohio, / is, 


scarcely pass through [!Jinois. 


CHARITY'S REPORT 
Previously acknowledged, ‘ P . $566 92 
Eddie F, Slaughter 
Tota , ‘ § 


Affectionately, Aunt Parignog 


BIBLE STUDIES 


No, 45 
0 of the most attractive features it ir chs 

Wherever it is multiplied it , lnces rea } We r on 

blessed in the northern par f our Western continent, ard some 
portions of the old country ba much to boast lam I f 
aA name given to a certatu locality from t xe Of ith discovery up 
to the cizhteenth century f Aut f one of 
Lord Byron's sor : i am y b - n 
pecullar class; of the Prisoner of Ch I f aomet at is need 
by artiate; of an unfortunate Qneer of akind o n re 

ferred to by Chaucer, etc. The Bible association is with a beautiful 
river; with some very wicked pe ec; with sometbir whore 
ancient name meant ** a high piace As Another name pow) 5 witt 
our Lord and his Apostles, and some precious and miracu - 
evente; witha eevere judgmer n past ages, and with a future pun- 


ishment of unrepentant sinners 
What ie my object ? 
Where do we find it multiplied and noted ? 

To what name dol allude? 

To what Scotch anthor ? 

To what sonnet of Lord Byron's ? 

To what nickname ? 

Ilow isthe Prisoner of C ym associated with my w 

What fa the thing used by artists ? 

To what Queen do [ refer? 

Ia there now any such name for white liner 





Interpret the Bible associations alladed to, and give some ref- 
erences ? er. © iE SMITH, 
ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO, 45 
Topaz. Orysolit rhe Jewish High Priests. Simeon and his tribe 
The beautiful breast plate which Josephus des 4 richly e1 
broidedin blue and scarlet | purple ar iud wold, and 
worn a8 alnemorial of the tribes thats the heart of 
the Priest. There wasa gem f ach tribe, and nuines of the 
twelve 60u8 of Jacob were inscri 1. P th 1 r Ithobas, 

in whose reign Nebuchadnezzar besiewed and t ry 

Ex. xxvii.., 17 Job xxviii, 1 Ezek xviil., Rey. xxi,, 2 

The High Prieet of t Royal Arch Chay, { Mas wears 
breast-plate. It wasan ancient belief that t topaz, if dropped in 
boiling water, would imedia y 1 ‘ f wed 1a 
wound,it would stop the flow of bl 1, Kings aud breastpins are the 
ove tokens, 

PUZZLES. 
DOL ACKOSTI 

The primals and finals name two poets. Crosswords 1A 
prominent strait. 2. A country of South America, %. A Europear 
river. 4. A territory in the United States. 5. A country of Africa, 

I D. B 
ANAGRAM BLANKS 

Who ever heard of a made of ? 

Why will you in choosing — for your dresses ? 

Both men were very , also both were great ; 

Do you 80 high in order to win ? M. Cc. D. 

DOU BLE-ACROSTIK 

Cross-words of equa ength: An impression; to entertain 
agreeably; a mass of nnwrought metal; sound; a small wax 
candle, 

The initial and final letiers connected name one whose festiva 
occurs on the twenty-ninth day of June. D 

TRANSLOSIT Ne# 

Transpose a portion and make a snaré 

Tranepose vapor and make viands, 

Tranepoee part of the body and make sharp. 

Tranespose a portion and make a weed. 

Tranepose a fruit and make to gather 

Transpose a piece of poetry and make to minister to 

HARRY and Franti 

EASY ENIGMA, 

My 9,6, 3 is unaltered from its natural state. My 5, 2,1 is indis 
pensable to persons of intelligence. My 7, 8, 6,4 are welcomed in early 
summer. My whole ought to be as necessary as 0 laily bread 

Mra, E 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 

Charade.—Mauhattan 

Old Fricnda with New Names 1, Hector , Leander , Peres 
4, Achilles ; 6, Hercules ; 6, Ulysses » Mercury 4, Tantalus, ¥ 
Orpheus ;, 10, Cesar, 11, Charon lz, Avamemuon ; 13, Apollo ; 14 
Ganymede ; 16, Socrates 

Square Word,— 

rc met 2 EDOM 
ROSE DAME 
. o. - Go mi & 
PEST META 


Answers received from Frank May, B.L. H, 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


Doings at Andover the past week claim the principal 
place in this week’s letter. Great interest was felt in 
the anniversary, much excitement was kindled, at 
times almost to a flame, and genuine rejoicing followed 
the pacific and fraternal conclusion. In connection 
with the usual anniversary exercises three new pro- 
fessors have been iuducted into office, each subscribing 
to the Seminary creed as expressing ‘‘ substantially the 
truth taught in Holy Scripture.” This caveat in the 
terms of creed-subscription was the occasion of grave 
apprehension of a dangerous departure in the minds 
of some excellent friends of the Seminary. Yet the 
phrase ‘‘ for substance of doctrine,” or its equivalent, 
is found in the Cambridge platform, and is no new de- 
parture in Congregationalism, unless the Andover 
Creed is a curious exception in this particular, wholly 
unlike anything else in church history, which the Pro- 
fessors, and Trustees, and Visitors do not believe that it 
is. Professor Thayer never subscribed to the Seminary 
creed, but substituted one drawn by himself, which 
was believed to embory the substance of the symbol, 
while it goes without saying that all the professors 
from the first have enjoyed the liberty to interpret the 
creed according to their individual understanding 
of it. 

A large audience gathered in the chapel on Tuesday 
evening to witness the impressive ceremony of the in- 
auguration of the Rev. John P. Taylor as Professor 
of Oriental Arche>logy, and the Rev. Edward Y. 
Hincks as Professor of Biblical Theology. After the 
reading and signing of the creed, the prayer of conse_ 
cration was offered by the Rev. H. A. Stimson. Pro- 
fessor Hincks then delivered a clear-cut, scholarly, 
and very able address, of which I can give but a brief 
abstract. Biblical Theology was defined as scientific 
knowledge ‘of the revelation contained in Scripture 
which lies in its historic setting. Revelation is an 
integral portion of human history. To find the Divine 
in this human history we must know the pro- 
cess by which the life of the teacher is de- 
veloped. Oa the other hand, Biblical Theology re- 
quires Christian faith at every step ; it deals with facts, 
but recognizes the divine element in the facts. Some 
of the benefits to be derived from this branch of Chris- 
tian science are (1) the independent use of the Script- 
ures. It will train men to give historical and gram- 
matical principles their due weight in interpretation, 
and make them modest in interpreting the Scriptures. 
It will teach men to respect the finer shades of mean- 
ing, and not to deal with texts as if they were so many 
coins wearing the same stamp. It will also teach them 
to deal impartially with sacred writers, giving to St. 
John and St. Paul their respective places. (2) Another 
benefit is the vigorous apprehension of the essentially 
historical nature of Caristianity, which is essentially a 
fact, not a doctrine. The mind trained in Biblical 
theology begins with Christ in its theological thinking, 
and, thinking from that center, it will build to real 
purpose so far as it builds at all. (3) The pursuit of 
this science will also give vital conceptions of the in- 
spiration of Scripture. It will make revelaticn seem 
one of divine redemptive life and deeds rather than 
one of divine ideas. It will make the New Testament 
seem to be the record of the manifested life of Christ. 
Its statements wiil be recognized not as truths but 
forees; emanations from his powerful being. 

Wednesday forenoon was devoted to the inaugura- 
tion of the Rev. George Harris as Abbot Professor of 
Theology. The chapel was filled with an intensely 
curious and interested audience. The Hon. Alpheus 
Hardy presided. The Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
D.D., read the Scriptures and offered the prayer of 
invocation. After the new Professor had read and 
signed the creed, Mr. Hardy felicitously gave him the 
right hand of welcome, and the Rev. Samuel Harris, 
D D., uncle to George Harris, offered the prayer of 
consecration. It was noticed as a singular circum- 
stance that the Harrises and Dr. Hitchcock were all 
born in East Machias, Maine. Professor Harris then 
delivered his inaugural address, which was published 
in full in The Christian Union last week, and which 
was received with very general favor and applause. 
The passage concerning the kinds of theology that will 
die of dry rot, be hewn down and cast into the fire, 
was greeted with vigorous applause, as was the 
reference to the liberty of the chair‘earned by his pre- 
decessor. 

Much interest centered in the alumni meeting in the 
afternoon, as it was Known that Joseph Cook and Dr. 
Plumb had planned to lead a discussion against the 
new theology in general, and the theory of probation 
after death in particular. It was also determined in 
advance by the Professors, Trustees, and the leading 
men of the alumni who approve of their recent doings, 
that they would not participate in a discussion. If 
the other side should launch a discussion they should 
be responsible and take the consequences. The Rev. 
George Bb. Spalding. was called to preside, and offered 








prayer. The Rev. Henry Hazen presented the necrol- 
ogy of the year. The two most prominent men who 
have deceased were Dr. Manning and Dr. Schauffler. 
In 1870, 32 alumni of the first decade were living, in 
1883 but 2 remain; of the second decade, 141 were 
living in 1870, now 37; of the third decade 107 re- 
main, out of 190 in 1870; of the fourth decade, 170 
remain out of 211; of the fifth decade, 198 remain, 
from 227; from the sixth decade, 274 remain, from 
299. The whole number who have died since 1870 is 
318; the whole number who have graduated is 
258. 

Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, had been appointed to 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Changes, if any, in the 
Preaching Demanded by the Times.” He _ took 
a deplorably low view of the efliciency of the 
pulpit of the period. The God of Calvin is being 
thrust aside, and there is danger of thrusting aside the 
God of the Bible, the God of history, and the God of 
the future. The masses are not reached, young men 
do not come into the ministry, and the old institutions 
are giving way. Abruptly the Doctor broke away from 
his line of remark at the close,’ and observed that if 
assurances should be forced upon the alumni that one 
of the professors was taking a new departure, they 
would insist that no interpretation should be given to 
the doctrines than that which comports with the 
known interpretation of the founders. Instantly Dr. 
Plumb rose in great excitement and delivered a written 
address. He had confidence in the new departure 
men as individuais, aud would gladly call them to his 
bed of death to commend his struggling soul to the 
God of grace; but the poison would not stop with 
these men; it would run on in fearful influence and 
ruin. He arraigned the new movement as overlooking 
the death of Christ in its teaching and preaching, rest- 
irg all in the incarnation and life. ‘*‘ Many a night,” 
said Dr. Plumb, ‘‘ have I turned on my sleepless and 
tearful pillow, mourning for the cause of our denom- 
ination that this Seminary is to train preachers in the 
new theology.” After he sat down no one rose in 
reply. Mr. Fullerton of Hopkinton thought preaching 
should be Protestant as well as Christian. Mr. Barry, 
of Iowa, thought that if both parties were to go West 
and engage in earnest conflict with infidelity they 
would soon lose their theological differences. Mr. 
Dougherty of Kansas bore testimony to the stimulating 
effect of Prof. Park’s teaching, and observed that 
preaching must adapt itself to times and circumstances, 
and out West they have no time to discuss the new de- 
parture. Mr. Bradford of St. Clair, N. J., paid a 
handsome tribute to Prof. Park as a teacher who had 
stimulated the inteliccts of preachers, and made two 
neat points bearing on the discussion. According to 
Prof. Park’s pamphlet, the Visitors have authority, and 
it was a wise provisiou. ‘‘Let us have confidence,” said 
Mr. Bradford, ‘‘in the action of the Visitors in filling the 
professorships. They are true, sound, honorable men. 
And if any one is troubled, let him go, as Christ com- 
mands, and have an interview with the professors.” 
The effect of the speech was most happy. Daniel But- 
ler made one of his inimitable and unreportable 
speeches. He was so full that he must speak or burst ; 
and he did not want to burst. He had not read much 
on either side of the new departure controversy, and 
did not care to. He thought it was a very little matter. 
Some of these reviews will not last long. He ridiculed 
the idea of division, and wanted to know on which 
side he was to be classed, His speech elici.ed warm 
and loud applause, and had a pacific effect on the audi- 
ence. Joseph Cook then stepped to the front and 
offered prayer asa prelude to his speech. He depre- 
cated the new departure. There is a broad church 
in Europe. It is a stagnant marsh. The new depart- 
ure taps that marsh. It has low views of inspiration, 
of the atonement, of probation. There is a paper in 
New York edited by a restorationist. The preacher in 
Plymouth pulpit is an avowed restorationist, and 
ought to go to the Universalists. He wanted to know 
whether a professor who teaches second probation 
shall be allowed to continue his work. He thought 
the authority of the Supreme Court ought to be in- 
voked. He closed by reading a paper to this effect, 
but he did not offer it for a vote. 

When Mr. Cook sat down the doxology was 
sung and the meeting dissolved. The anticipated dis- 
cussion had failed. Silence on one side had been 
golden. The ‘‘ Waterloo” that one of them said he 
meant to have did not occur, because ‘‘the other side 
would not fight.” No vote was attempted. The pop- 
ular demonstration of applause forbade it. Peace had 
been won by calm patience. 

In the evening a social reunion of the alumni in the 
library was very enjoyable. 

The graduating exercises occurred in the chapel on 
Thursday forenoon. The young men spoke well, 
showed manful parts, and itis evident that they had 
not been trained to speak artificially, but directly, sim- 
ply, right forward, in clear-cut sentences, and truth- 
fully. 





The names of the graduates“are: Harlan P. Beach, 
of South Orange, N. J., Josiah H. Heald, of Lovell 
Center, Me., Charles W. Holbrook, of Rockland, Ed- 
ward L. Houghton, of Tabor, Iowa, George W. 
Mitchell, of Plattsmouth, Neb., William J. Parmelee, 
of Andover, Clarence Pike of Brentwood, N. H., Wes 
ley F. Price, of Andover, James T. Pyke, of Provi- 
dence, R. L, and George W. Shaw, of Andover. 

The most brilliant and exciting scene was in connec- 
tion with the after-dinner speeches in the afternoon. 
Tae Hon. Alpheus Hardy presided. He first called 
upon Mr. Joseph Ropes to respond for the Trustees. 
He hoped the Trustees would not be dragged into any 
controversy. He thought the Seminary creed would 
hold the Seminary as the thirty-nine articles hold the 
Church of England. If any in the Seminary want to 
go into universalism, or, like Newman, into Catholi- 
cism, he might go, but he would not take the body of 
Congregationalists with him. 

Professor George Harris said that the warm greeting 
under existing circumstances was especially gratifying. 
He had had his hour. He thought that the anxiety 
and different opinioas had had their use in keeping 
attention fixed on the Seminary. He thought the stat- 
ute of the Seminary which binds the Professors to seek 
the peace of the churches ought to be especially ob- 
served. Professor Hincks said he was one of the 
most orthodox men on earth. Dr. Newman Smyth 
was greeted with warm applause. He hoped the 
Seminary might now enjoy a time of peace. One 
such probation as the Seminary has gone through 
is enough. He playfully extended his sym- 
pathies to his successor. The new _ professors 
had followed truth, and instead of leading them over 
Niagara it had led them by the still waters. Let us 
find the most Christian thing we can do, and do it. 
Dr. Dexter, of the ‘‘Congregationalist,” said there 
are—there have been—differences of opinion, and each 
must follow the lead of his own conscience; but let it 
be done in a Christian manner, and let each recognize 
the Christian principles and purpose of the other. 
He loved the old Seminary as much as any one could, 
“and if he had ever written or spoken a 
word which could injure her, he had mis- 
represented himself.” Prof. Park was greeted 
with generous applause. He began in a_ witty 
way-—-such wit as he only is master of—claiming that 
he has been the author of all the disturbance, has 
written all the editorials in the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” 
and all the advertisements. He then grew dog 
matic, and insisted that the creed, and this only, 
could keep the Seminary off the breakers. It could not 
be neglected or contravened, and must be adhered to 
in its intirety, if danger shall be averted. Ile promised 
his sympathy and support to his successor if he keeps 
the creed in good faith. He thought the creed, strictly 
observed, would hold the denomination together as the 
thirty-nine articles have held the Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott congratulated the Seminary upon its 
work and its orthodoxy. The times demand a vital Chris- 
tianity. We need investigators ; men who shall query 
truth ; who shall go into all realms of research ; but for 
the pulpit we need preachers of earnest, settled convic 
tions, with the gospel stamp upon them. Joseph 
Cook was called upon by the moderator to speak for 
the world. He said there are other questions inextri- 
cably intermingled in the Andover controversy : the 
legal, the expedient, and the ecclesiastical questions. 
Let investigation be free on all sides. Let us not in- 
cur the suspicion of intellectual dishonesty or timid 
ity. But while this is our spirit we all respect the 
law, and we believe that no man under the creed of 
Andover can teach probation after death. Probation 
after death strikes a blow at missions and is poor 
scholarship. Mr. Beach, of the graduating class, said 
if any one doubts the orthodoxy of a professor in An- 
dover, let him come here and hear him pray in the 
chapel Friday mornings. He will no longer be 
troubled with suspicions. One man of the advanced 
course rose and said probation after death had not 
been taught by any professor, and another man of the 
advanced class rose and said it had been taught hypo- 
thetically. Remarks were also made by Dr. Barrows, 
of San Francisco, Dr. Moore, and others. The moder- 
ator then, by request, called upon Professor EC. 
Smyth,who was greeted with cheers, and said, ‘‘ We 
now have peace. The faculty are harmonious. I have 
signed the cread to-day for the fifth time; I have 
signed it without mental reservation; I have 
signed it honestly, conscientiously, and,” looking 
across the table to Professor Park, he calmly said, 
with an evident sincerity that put tons of weight into 
every word: ‘“‘but I shall not allow any man on the 
face of the earth to dictate to me what this creed 
means.” The effect was instant, applause upon ap- 
plause breaking forth, in which the young men outside 
the building, and looking in at the window, joined. 
The triumph seemed complete. As the alumni and 
their friends rose to sing, Mr. Cook broke in with the 
question, ‘‘How do you reconcile probation after death 
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with loyalty to the creed?” but was called to order 
by the moderator. 

It is the feeling of those Whom I meet that the anni- 
yersary has happily passed between Scylla and Cha 
The 
Faculty, the Trustees, the Visitors, are harmonious. 
Too great be 
would not be provoked into a discussion. Good sense 
The editorial of 
pleading for peace 


rybdis, and the Seminary is out in good sailing. 


praise cannot accorded to those who 
auithe Christian spirit 
The Christian | 


seems to have 


prevailed. 


gion last week 


been prophetic. 
NOT! 
As 


that in his no 


raduate of Andover related atthe Alumaireunion 
k of Prof. Park’s lectures twenty 
years ago he finds an argument for the inspiration of 


Le-bo 
the New Testament deduced from its,teaching forbid- 
ding brethren to go tolaw. Does this apply to the 
creed ¢ 


I 


done 


r. Dorus Clark insisted that if something was not 
at the meeting to stop the new movement, all 
would be lost to the old theology; and nothing was 
done. 

Ove man thought that Mr. Cook showed himself to 
be a great master by his prayer before speaking 
Wednesday afternoon, to put himself en rapport with 
the audience. Daniel Butler replied that it reminded 
him of the story of two boys who were in an apple- 
tree when it was struck by lightning. One asked the 
other if he could pray. ‘‘ No,” was the reply. ‘‘ Well,” 
said the other, ‘‘ something has got to be done mighty 
quick.” 

The‘ Herald” says the future of Andover is brighter 
than ever before. 

The ‘‘Advertiser” says Andover stands to-day for 
a wider and stronger expression of Christian truth than 
ever before. OnsERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


FROM OUR OWN 


CORRESPONDENT. ] 


At one « 
Curtiss read an admirable paper, full of wisdom and 
helpfulness, upon the question, ‘‘ How to acquire and 


ff our recent ministers’ meetings Prof. 5S. I. 


make available the treasures of Hebrew Literature.” 
His answer, in substance, was that the language must 
be learned as a child Jearna its vernacular, a few words 
at atime, and by daily He gave high praise to 
the German methods of teaching Hebrew, and thought 


use, 


the methods formerly employed in our seminaries 
faulty. 


per’s Correspondence 


He believes that it is wise to join Prof. Har- 
School, and still better to join 
As showing the 
cosmopolitan character of our city, it may be men 

that half a dozen English clergy 

men dropped in upon us and listened to Prof. Curtiss’s 
paper; one from Winnipeg, Manitoba, one from Lon- 


his Summer School at Niagara Park. 


tioned, in passing, 


don, one from Lancashire, and one from New Zealand 
the latter the Inspector-General of Schools in that 


far-off land, and now, after an absence of 
twenty years, on his way to England for a year’s 
rest. 


Last Monday morning we could talk of nothing but 
Home Missions and the meeting at Saratoga. The 
enthusiasm of that gathering had reached us through 
the telegraph, but we needed the fresh and glowing re- 
port of Dr. Robert West, of the ‘* Advance,” to rouse 
us to fever-heat. It was our peculiar misfortune that 
none of our pastors were [present at Saratoga, though 
we are as heariily in favor of these great national 
gatherings as we were two years ago, when the Soci- 
ety held its first popular gathering in this city. We 
believe that the salvation of our country is through 
Home Missions, and that with the proper effort a mill- 
ion dollars a year can be raised to carry them on. 
And it seems to us somewhat strange that in these 
days of opening opportunity for Christian work, and 
in view of the apparent decrease of candidates for the 
Christian ministry, Prof. Park should publish an 
elaborate pamphlet on the meaning of the Andover 
Creed. One might suppose that a clear-headed, con 
scientious man, one qualified to give instruction in 
any of the chairs of the ancient Seminary, and 
especially one whose heart is aflame with love for 
Christ, might be trusted to discover the meaning of 
its creed without any outside help. We honor Pro- 
fessor Park. We admire the brilliancy of his intel- 
lect, recognize the great service he has done the Amer- 
ican churches. He has led the way in the battle for 
free thought, and reverent criticism of theological 
writers ; and some of us feel that he ought to accord 
to others the liberty he has so longjassumed for himself. 
We are anxious to see his lectures on theology, and 
we pray God to spare his life till they are ready for 
the press. We feel that it is a loss of time for him to 
turn aside from his great work to print pamphlets, 
however able. We are far enough from Boston not 
to be affected by the cry of new theology or old. 
What we need aboye all things else is the Spirit of God 








to help usin the work which fills our hands and bur 
dens our hearts. 

The Leavitt Street Church as been extremely for 
tunate in securing the Rev. Wm. Cuthbertson of Lin 
coln for its pulpit the last four Sundays. He bas been 
heard with increasing delight, and it would not be 
strange if he were invited to make Chicago his home. 
The experiment of our Theological Seminary in giving 
instruction in the German language to German-born 
students has been so successful that the German 
churches of Nebraska have ceased their attempts to 
found a seminary at Crete, and have advised their 
young men to study at Chicago. Next year we look 


for full classes, and we believe that in the formation of | 


German churches here, and in the special work carried 
on among the Germans at Davenport, Iowa, and in this 
new departure in our theological seminary, we have 
hit upon one of the ways in which our foreign popu- 
lation may be reached. 

Interest in temperance is still intense. Now that 
the [looper High License bill has become a law, to go 
into effect July 1 (the vote in the Senate was 3) to 20), 
itis proposed to make a demonstration which the 
Mayor and his liquor loving council will not dare to 
disregard. The plan of the council is to fix the date 
when licenses shall begin at June 1, and thus prevent 
the application of the law to Chicago till next year. 
It is hardly possible that this effort should succeed. 
The saloon—keepers are very anxious, and are raising 
money with which to fight the law. It is reported that 
the liquor interest has spent $40,000 in the legislature 
to prevent the passage of the bill. This shows how 
effective the law is likely to be. The ‘‘ Tribune” says 
that the law will be amended, from time to time, so as 
to fix the rates of license at a higher figure, but that it 
will never be repealed. Possibly a prohibitory law 
may sometime take its place. 

What can be done to secure the swift and sure pun- 
ishment of crime? We have recently had some rather 
mournful exhibitions of the incompetency or untrust- 
worthiness of juries. The acquittal of Dunn here in 
Chicago, who killed Elliott, the verdict in the Star 
Route trials, and in the case of Dukes, of ‘ Uniontown, 
Pa, the murderer of Nutt, himself killed by the son 
of his victim, are examples. [low can we wonder at 
the rapidly increasing number of lynchivgs, or con- 
demn & community for inflicting a sentence which it 
knows the courts will never pass! Is it not time for 
judges and juries to pay some regard to the wishes of 
the people, and see that crime gets its proper deserts, 
and as speedily and certainly as in England, or even 
in Canada ? 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 
The Editors will 
Pe sxathe: 


be glad to receive items of these news for 


NEW ENGLAND. 

The second annual festival of the Connecticut Club was 
held at Northampton, Mass., last week, in the Edwards 
Church. Prof. Timothy Dwight, of New Haven, read a 
paper on Congregationalism. He declared that he should be 
a Congregationalist if he had to go it alone, and if everybody 
else should turn Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, or Episco- 
pal he should institute and keep going the Congregational 
body all by himself. Alluding to the remains of Jonathan 
Edwards, which are buried in New Jersey, he said that his 
spirit still remains ia New England, and that when the mor- 
tal remains of his venerated ancestor were deposited in New 
Jersey soil his immortal, spiritual part came back to New 
England as quick as itcould. Connecticut thinks Massachu 
setts inacontinual turmoil. Butthe fact is that Massachusetts 
is thinking and contending while Connecticut is thinking and 
not contending. But this is Congregationalism, and when it 
stops thinking it will be something else. Congregationalists 
onght not to be alarmed for the Kingdom of Ged. The con- 
flicts of thirty and forty years ago have all passed away. 
There was & good deal of contention over the appointment 
of the Rev. Newman Smyth at Andover a short time ago, 
but forty years ago there was just as vigorous 4 contention 
over the appointment of Professor Park, who was greatly 


opposed. There is now no controversy over the mooted 
points of 1846. Weare not dwelling among the tombs. By 
thinking, those conflicts have passed away. We see both 
sides of the truths, which those people could not see. There 
is such a thing as progress of opinion. New con 
nections of truth are the result of discussion, 
and there is no progress without it. Don't tremble 


for the truth because of controversy. The free Congrega- 
tional spirit of the fathers will have discussion. Good ser- 
vice to truth will come out of it. Every generation wiil have 
larger and broader views of truth. Congregationalism tends 
toward free and earnest thinking, and the truth is not going 
to fail because we don’t stand where our fathers did. The 
trouble is, we do not have faith in truth. The thought that 
the Kingdom of God cannot be moved is worth thinking of, 
at least when we read the religious newspapers. The Rey. 
Mr. Blakeslee, of Greenfield, who is soon to leave this neigh- 
borhood, gave the club, with whose formation he had much 
to do, his parting benediction. The view of Congregation- 
alism presented by him was more cheering, and from statis- 
tics gathered in the Franklin county towns he showed that 
there bad been marked progress in all the evangelical 
churches. Outof a population of 36,000, there are 10,000 
people of foreign birth or parentage, and mostly Catholics. 
The native born population was five thousand less than it 
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| was thirty years ago, and yet the gain of membership io the 
| Congregational churches is fi 








ve hundred, over thirty years 
|} ago. The Baptists have slightly fallen off, the Methodists 
| have nearly doubled, and the E jscopalians have gained, and 
| the total gain is about ten per cent The proportion of 
church inembers to population is about one to five, aguinst 
one to six aud one-half in 1850. InS8 irnt & propor- 
tion is one to 2.22, and in New Salem one to fourteen, while 
in 1850, the proportion lay between one to three and one to 
twenty-six. The view presented by Mr. Blak owed 
that there was still faithful work going on in 1} burches 
After January 1, 1884, according to the provisions 
new Connecticut State Law, no board of selectnien nor au 
| thority can remove any child between the ages of two and 
| sixteen to the almshouse. Temporary hor wi e provided 
| in each county for poor and destitute children, until suitable 
permanent homes can be procured for the ( Inty con 
missioners, & member of t ate board of charities, and 
@ member of the State bourd of health, wi ocate the homes 
| in each county 
| A fiue memorial tablet in honor of the late Rey. Dr 
| Alexander H. Vinton bas been placed in Emmanuel Church, 
| Boston, by his former parishioners there. It is of bronze, 
| and bears a fine medallion portrait executed by Mr. St. Gan 
| dens, who designed the Farragut statue in Madison Square. 
The inscription was written by the Kev. Phillips Srooks, and 


runs as follows Alexander 
Providence, R. [., May 2, 1807 


Hawilton Vint 
Died in Philadelph 


or Born in 


ia, Penn., 


April 26, ISSL Rector of Emmanuel Church fr SHY to 
LS77 An earnest Christian; a learned theologian ; a wise 
legislator ; atrue friend; a faithful pastor ; an illustrious 


preacher ; a patriotic citizen ; a good man.” 

—The Olivet Congregational Sunday-school of Springfield, 
Mass., celebrated its fiftieth Anniversary June 10. It was in 
this Sunday-school that the idea of putting libraries on board 
Mr. Bullard, who has 
been connected with the school for many years, told the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘A wrong impression sbout this matter ha 
spread abroad, and it i 
known. 
Sunday-school began to raise ten dollars for 
Rev. 8. W. Hawks, secretary 
of the Seaman's Friend Society, spent Sunday with Maj. In- 
gersoll and was very much pleased with the project. He went 
to Westfield the next day, and meeting a good woman over 
there who kept a ‘' missionary cow,” 


ship for tae sailors originated, in 1856 


been 


8 proper that the facts should be 
When the suggestion of, library was made the 
one, and eight 


dollars had been secured when 


he told her about it. 
She at once gave him ten dollars she had saved from the sale 


of milk and he bought a library which was labeled No. 1. 
The Olivet Sunday-—school soon raised the remaining two 
dollars, and their library became No.2. *And thus,’ said 
Maj. Ingersoll, ‘that Westfield cow kicked over our cream.’ 


Since then 7,764 libraries have been put on shipboard, 8,100 
have been reshipped, making 15,864 which 
They contained 419,420 yolumes, 
vice of 301 


were available 
aud were placed at the ser 
Wo men. 


—Additioual subscriptions to the fund for the new Unita- 


rian building at Boston, Mass., ar ‘ed, 


aon 
The total amount now subser 


un amounting to 


$7,929 bed is $126 126.3 
to be thurough- 
These repairs will necessitate the closing of the 
The Yale College 
have offered the use of Battell Chapel during the 
The members of Trinity Church 
tesy. 

—In the diocesan convention at St. Albans, \Vt., last week, 


—Trinity Church at New Haven, Con: 
ly repaired. 
chureh 


, iS 


for the summer authorities of 
vacation 


highly appreciate the cour 


a deficit of $350 in the Missionary Society treasury was made 
up, and $3,500 voted for missionary purposes during the cur- 
rent year. 
MIDDLE STATE 

-There was @ suggestion in The Christian Union for May 
10, that an effort be made to simplify the Shorter Catechism 
for the better instruction of the young. We 
learned, through the courtesy of Mr. Wm. H. Coleman, of 
Geneva, N. Y., thatthe North Presbyterian Church of that 
city is already enjoying the fruits of & successful effort in that 
direction. Says Mr. Coleman: ‘‘ Several years ago the super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, 


have since 


Mr. John Mackay, feeling 
the need that the Union speaks of, set ab work of sim- 


1¢ leadix g dencm- 


yut the 
plifying our time-honored catechism. All tt 
inational and ms (except, I 
believe, the excellent little work of Dr. Schaff's) were 
examined for side hints, but 
Westminster short and plain. This involved leaving out a 
great deal, and recasting much that remained 
was given by teachers in the school and then 
place lin the hands of session of the ch Af-er some 
revision 18 was approved, ordered to be printed, and is now 
in weekly use in the school.” 
down for this 


undenominational catech 


id 


the main idea was to muke the 
Assistance 


the work was 


irch 


Two principal rules were laid 
First, make the 
language as plain as possible, and to use Bible definitions 
wherever they would fit in » omit all questions 
that were above a child's comprehension, or tt 
logical opinions rather than Bible statements.’ 


revision, which were: 


to 


Second, te 


at were theo- 





THE WEST. 

—The third State Sunday-school Association of Colorado 
was held in Pueblo, June 5-7. A good attendance of dele- 
gates was secured. Live topics were discussed; especial in- 
terest was awakened by the theme, ‘‘ The 
Teacher as a Pastor.” The class was considered as « church. 
Thefteacher was urged to work in the class as a pastor 
couragement and methods Class 
Work,” *‘ Primary Classes,” ‘‘Sunday-school Management,” 
‘Normal Work,” ‘‘ The Social Elemert,” ‘‘ Theoretical and 
Practical Teaching,” ‘‘ Conversion of Scholars,” 
practical eubjects were presented. 

-ln accordance with the action of the trustees in 18S1, the 
alumni in 1882, as well as the faculty, the civil authorities of 
Oberlin, Ohio, and the several churches, 
celebration of the town and college will 
beginning Friday evening, June 2), and 


Sundsay-school 


; Cle 





were pointed out. ‘Bible 


and similar 


the semi-centennial 
be observed in LSS3, 


closing Wednesday 





evening, July 4. 
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Sunday Afternoon, 


THE LILY; 
By Myka POLLARD. 

A LILLY of the valley 
a- In outline frail and dim, 
Leane from the water over 

A goblet’s fragile rim— 
Pure as the prayer of childhood, 

Sweet as an evening hymn. 


The slender stalk is swinging 
Its seven tiny bells, 

Like fairy chorus singing ; 
And from the crystal cells 
We fancy—faint and tender— 

Aerial music swells. 


Amid the vexing problems 
And codes of men abroail, 
The tiresome creeds and systems 
Through which we toil and plod, 
How sweet and simple blossoms 
A perfect thought of God!—([The Interior. 








THE INDIVIDUAL CONSCIENCE. 


By Henry Warp BEROHER. 


rT\HERE are some men that say, with feeble outcry, 

holding up helpless hands, ‘‘ Corruption in public 
affairs is past all cure!” Seeing that commerce is 
veined and poisoned in all its ramifications; that the 
source of law is undermined; that the fountain of 
justice is polluted ; that the very national life is touched 
with this deadly evil; that schools, churches, and 
religious newspapers have utterly failed to form 4 con- 
science which is bribery-proof; and that there is no 
public sentiment which is adequate to the emergency 
—seeing these things they say, ‘‘ Nothing can be done, 
and we must go to wreck and ruin !” 

This is the coward’s plea. There is no evil in any 
community that is not curable, and for which there is 
not provided a remedy in the truths of religion. While 
something may be done immediately by reforming our 
laws and by removing temptations, we ought to un- 
derstand that all moral results which are gained by 
legislation are gained but temporarily. You cannot 
form a conscience by a law. When your conscience 
is formed your law may become valid ; but a law is 
never the means of forming the conscience of a com- 
munity. You cannot by enactments and statutes 
fashion men to honesty who are not in their own minds 
predetermined to be honest. While we should not 
withhold as something intermediate any reformation 
that can be accomplished by better legislation and a 
better mode of organization, we are to remember that 
all the legislation in the world will not cure an evil. 
There must be measures taken which shall reach that 
very source of good or evil, the human heart, or our 
remedies will be superficial and but temporary. The 
couscience of the individual citizen must be formed in 
this matter. 

In the first place, the family, the best institution in 
society, and the most important of all means of edu- 
cation, must be used again. Although the family has 
gained in some respects, I fear that, great as are the 
benefits of Sabbath-schools and churches, there is an 
incidental evil to be watehed over and remedied in re- 
gard to the family. Parents are not wont, now-s-days, 
to catechize their children at home, and to give them 
instruction and training, as they used to. There was 
a time when the family was almost the sole place where 
the child was instructed. Now the means of education 
are greatly augmented ; but there is no equivalent that 
can be formed outside of the family for parental instruc- 
tion inside of the family ; and it is the duty of every 
Christian man not only, but of every patriotic man, 
and of every man that loves his children, to begin to 
educate them in the family with an honor, a conscience, 
and areligion of honesty. We must go back to the 
very beginning, and teach our children to be proud 
of honesty and hate dishonesty. Unless we commence 
to apply the remedy there all other means will be 
superficial. 

There is this mischief with which we have to con- 
tend: that if the members of our State Legislatures, 
if the Senators and representatives of our National 
Congress, if the judges that sit supreme in our courts, 
if our public men are exhibiting in the community the 
results of successful frauds in the shape of great 
estates which they have accumulated, and fine pal- 
aces which they have built, if men bearing all the in- 
signia of prosperity are known to have accumulated 
the property on which they live by nefarious meas- 
ures, and if they walk in society holding their heads 
high, our children will receive their ideas of greatness 
and of success in life from them; and do you believe, 
with the whole of society organized to show that dis- 
honesty may be practiced, and honor not be forfeited, 
and wealth flow in upon those by whom it is practiced, 
that you are going to hold your children back from 





dishonesty ? Do you believe that all corrupt socicty 
may,lie around about your children and they be like 
one sound apple in a barrel, every other apple of which 
is rotten? Do you believe that your child can main- 
tain itself against a corruption that surrounds it on 
every hand? It is necessary that you should educate 
your children, and your neighbors’ children, until you 
are able to produce effects upon the community itself, 
and reform the organic institutions of socicty. 

It is plain, too, that the pulpit must, in some way, 
change the style of its ministration. I think it is fair 
to hold the organized Christianity of this nation re- 
sponsible for the morals of the nation. It was a mat- 
ter of great grief and indignation in many of the 
churches during the days of the abolition agitation, 
that certain of the anti-slavery apostles charged the 
church with the guilt of slavery, on the ground that 
God had given the church the confidence of this 
great people; that they had through their Sunday- 
schools and pulpits access to the consciences of men; 
and that the nation committed its moral interests to 
the churches. I hold that it was a just charge. After 
a time, and sooner than any other portion of the com- 
munity, the churches rebounded, and became fit and 
proper teachers; and now I hold that the churches of 
the North are respousible for the community. Nor 
can they exonerate themselves. Ministers and officers 
of the churches cannot get rid of the damning respon- 
sidility of the guilt of a corrupt community, unless 
they can show that they have brought into play, and 
continued, those influences which have been put into 
their hands to make men honest. I hold that if 
churches are so supremely occupied with indoctrinat- 
ing men in dogmatic theology that they cannot find 
time to teach them the obligations of rectitude, they 
come far short of fulfilling their whole mission. Dog- 
matic theology is one good element; but itis not the 
thing for which churches were organized. One inci- 
dental matter which churches are to attend to is to in- 
culcate spiritual fervor; but simple fervor, mere senti- 
mentality, no matter if it is moral sentimentality, is of 
little account ; and churches that do nothing but this 
are responsible for the corruption of the community 
about them. For neither theology nor religious senti- 
mentality will necessarily make men honest. 

No man’s conscience ever acts for any purposes ex- 
cept those for which it was taught to act. No man 
uses & saw or a plane except for that for which he 
was taught to use it. A man’s conscience is a tool. 
It does not cut of itself. It does not seek out eternal 
right and wrong and sit in judgment on them. We 
are to instruct it in regard to right and wrong, and 
then it will pronounce on them. And it is the busi- 
ness of the church and the pulpit to assist parents and 
teachers in forming an intelligent conscience on all 
questions of right and duty in the community. 

This is the best answer to that supremest stupidity 
in our day, the idea that ministers have no business to 
preach about anything except the gospel, or theology, 
and that they are going out of their way when they 
meddle with the affairs of daily life. A minister who 
does not preach about anything but dry doctrines 
bears the same relation to actual life which a doctor 
would who never gave a dose of medicine or a pre- 
scription for a living patient, but occupied himself in 
Egypt with mummies, prescribing for them, though 
they have been dead three thousand years! A pulpit 
that is forever preaching upon philosophical inanities, 
that is forever preaching upon mere abstractions, is 
not pure, is not true, is not orthodox. A pulpit that 
does not make itself felt in the forge, in the shop, in 
the store, behind the banker’s counter, on the ship, on 
the wharf, or in the caucus, comes short of its duty. 
Wherever the devil tempts men to sin, there the 
voice of the pulpit must be heard teaching them the 
better way. And the man that has opened the cate- 
chism, and preached through it from end to end, 
has not discharged his obligations. You are to teach 
the catechism, and you must live aright. What men 
find you doing that is just and true encourages them 
to do right; what they find you doing that is base 
and corrupt encourages them to do wrong; and every 
pulpit is bound to preach as much truth as men want 
to make them honest. There is nothing under the 
stars, or from the center of the earth to the center of 
heaven, that I have not aright to preach ebout. All 
truth is mine, because it is God’s, and I am his son. 
There is nothing which concerns the human race that 
the pulpit is not bound to teach. 








THE COURAGE OF JOSHUA:! 


By Lyman Apportrt. 
“* Be strong and of a good courage.”’—Josuvua L, 6, 
N entering once more upon a course of lessons in 
the Old Testament, and in its historical books, we 
enter upon one which presents many and difficult 
questions in Biblical criticism. Who are the authors 
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of these books? When were they written? Were 
they written by eye-witnesses of the events recorded, 
and at the time those events occurred, or subsequently ? 
{If subsequently, what materials had the unknown 
authors? Did they depend on oral tradition, or had 
they ancient documents? What was the nature of 
their editorial work? Did they simply compile and 
collate the materials? Or did they write originally, 
merely using these materials as aids in their work ? 
What was the nature, and degree, and object of that 
divine assistance indicated by the New Testament 
declaration, that they were ‘‘moved by the Holy 
Ghost”? Was it God’s purpose to give the world an 
infallibly and scientifically accurate record of all the 
events in those ancient times? Or was it merely his 
purpose to preserve so much of the history of Israel 
as should suffice to illustrate God’s personal govern— 
ment over mankind, and to show how through all the 
ages he was preparing for that fullness of time when 
Christ should be revealed? These are profound ques- 
tions which the ablest and most candid students are 
engaged to-day in investigating. It would be worse 
than useless in these papers, written for practical and 
spiritual use, to attempt to anticipate their labors. 
The Bible student, limited by the inexorable demands 
of business and the household to a few hours a week of 
Bible study, and with a small library, or none at all, 
may easily waste all his time in the investigation of 
these problems, be little or no nearer a result at the 
end than at the beginning, and learn in the process 
nothing of that spiritual truth which it is the chief 
end of the Bible to convey. In these papers I shall 
make no attempt to discuss these questions; and I 
certainly shall not attempt to determine them dogmat- 
ically, without discussion. I invite my readers to de- 
vote their thoughts with me to the elucidation of 
whatsoever in these narratives is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ; leaving for the present the technical 
and critical questions to the professional student and 
the theological class-room. 


Peter, in his description of the living stones which go 
to make up the true temple of God, puts valor, or man- 
liness, next to faith.' This is not where our ordinary 
Sunday-school books or even our sermons most com 
monly putit. The pulpit has placed, I will not say 
too great an emphasis, but certainly too exclusive an 
emphasis on the milder virtues. But the Bille, with 
Peter, emphasizes manliness. The religion of the Bible 
is emphatically a manly religion. Its saints are not 
effeminate; they are heroes. Abraham leaving his 
native land to seek an unknown God in an unknown 
land, Joseph enduring without complaint slavery and 
the dungeon, Moses leading a continually grumbling 
people into the wilderness, David going forth to meet 
Goliath despite the sneers of his elder brother, armed 
only with a cool head, a courageous heart, and a shep- 
berd’s sling; Daniel going unshrinking into the lions’ 
den, Paul inspiring the whole ship’s crew with his own 
calm courage, and, above all, Christ going forth calmly 
to breast the storm of the Passion week unfaltering and 
undismayed, are all illustrations of the heroic aspect 
of a truly Christian character. Of this aspect perhaps 
no character, except that of Christ, affords a finer il 
lustration than that of Joshua. 

1. The words with which he is introduced to us 
afford the key to the interpretation of his character : 
‘Be strong and of a good courage;” ‘‘be not dis- 
mayed, neither be thou afraid.” He was not a seer nor 
aprophet. From his lips came no such address as in 
the book of Deuteronomy is reported to have been de- 
livered by his predecessor; no such Psalm as the 
Ninetieth. He was not a statesman; formulated no 
laws, founded no State. Of his military career we 
know 80 little that we can neither predicate nor deny 
to him military genius. But he was a man of action; 
bold even to audacity. The passage of the river Jor 
dan, leaving an unfordable river in his rear, with no 
possible means of retreat in case of a defeat, with an 
apparently impregnable walled city before him, with- 
out means of assault—scaling-ladders, or battering 
rams, or balliste—shows a boldness of resolve which 
has no parallels except in the military feats of the 
greatest generals. It deserves, as a mere historic illus- 
tration of daring, to rank with Hannibal’s crossing of 
the Alps, or Grant’s passage of the Mississippi before 
Vicksburgh. This boldness was accompanied with a 
resoluteness of purpose, and on occasion a severity of 
discipline, which, measured by civil standards, could 
not be defended from the charge of cruelty. But men 
of war are not to be measured by the standards of 
peace ; and the same criticisms which theology has 
leveled at Joshua for the execution of Achan, or his 
destruction of the inhabitants of Jericho, have been 
leveled at Napoleon for quelling the mob with grape 
instead of blank cartridges, the Duke of Wellington 
for the mercilessness with which he prepared to quell 
the Chartist riots, and Grant for his sacrifice of lives in 
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the battle of the Wilderness. A certain appearance of 
remorselessness always characterizes men of the high- 
est courage and greatest executive abilities in great 
crises in national history. 

2. This courage was not in Joshua, and never is it 
in the greatest men, the mere courage of hope. There 
is & gambler’s audacity, which for the sake of a great 
prize stakes all upon the chance of a Jucky turn; this 
is the farthest possible removed from the calm courage 
which dares the greatest disaster for the sake of a 
principle, not a prize. There was nothing but obedi 
ence to the call of God to lead Israel to cross the Jor 
dan st all. The Eastern side was in pasture 
lands, and far superior in beauty and fertility to the 
They had 
just (emerged froin forty years of wandering; they 
were well why rot ‘let well enough 
alone’? The advantage to them and to us depend 
ent on their absolute necessity of 
reaching the Mediteranean Sea that they might come 
in contact with Western nations, and in course of time 
hand the torch of a Christian civilization across the 
Hellespont into Europe—-they did not, they could not 
know. It would have been idle had God attempted to 
unroll the book of their nationsl destiny before them ; 
there was no one who could have read it.* Not in 
cited by a rich prize lying just beyond the border, but 
inspired by obedience to a call of God, going he knew 
not whither or why, Joshua took the leadership 
which God put upon him. 

3. This courage rested on faith; faith in an invisible 
God; faith in an uncomprebended destiny. It was not 
the mere brute courage of a Samson, or Richard the 
Lion-hearted. It was not the mere covetous courage 
of an ambition greedy of a neighbor's territory, the 
courage of a Cesar, ora Napoleon in his laterand degen- 
erate days. Its parallels are to be found in the patient, 
courageous purpose of a Cromwell, a William of 
Orange, ora George Washington ; a courage that dares 
everything, not because it fears no failure but .because 
honorable failure is worthier, better, more to be desired 
than inglorious and dishonorable ease. In all heroes 
something of this belief in a destiny and an invisible 
guide is to be found: in Cresar following his fate ; in 
Mohammed led by the voices of angels from Allah’s 
throne ; in Napoleon trusting his star. But those are 
but the superstitions, the spurious imitations, of the 
high moral and spiritual courage of one who believes 
that one with God is a majority; who believes in his 
destiny because God orders it ; a faith which gves fer- 
ward as Luther went tothe Diet of Worms, not sure 
of protection, but sure that through victory or defeat 
God will work out his own divine and uncomprehended 
designs ; the faith which believes ‘‘The Lord thy God 
is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 

4. Such faith always rests on and accompanies obe- 
dience. It seeks to understand God’s will and to do 
it. There is aspirit of faith which believes that God 
is going to execute our will. Itis not our will that 
the nation should be destroyed ; we will trust God that 
it shall not be- This is spurious faith. There is 
another spirit which believes that God is going to exe- 
cute his own will, and trusts him to do it. It is not 
our will that the nation should be destroyed; but we 
will trust him to destroy it or to preserve 1t as he sees 
best. That is genuine faith. It is the faith which 
accompanies a sincere desire that we may do God’s 
will, not a wish that he would do ours; that says 
calmly, even in the hour of disaster and defeat, The 
cup that my Father giveth me, shall I not drink it? 
Tiis spirit, at every step of the way, seeks to know 
the will of God and to do it; it obeys, sometimes with 
blindness substituting the letter for the spirit, some- 
times with fanaticism mistaking the voice of self-will 
for the voice of God; yet always truly seeking to un 
derstand, and earnestly endeavoring to do according to 
all that is commanded by the will of God. It was this 
spirit that transformed Oliver Cromwell’s mob of 
tapsters and serving men into the irresistible Iron- 
sides. 

Such are some of the elements of a Christian courage 
as interpreted by the life and character of Joshua—a 
spirit which goes forward into the unknown ; not fora 
prize perceived, but at the call of God, interpreted by 
his book or his providence; obedient to God; sure 
that his will must be achieved ; and desiring nothing 
so much as to be one instrument in its accomplish- 
ment. The application of these principles to the ordi- 
nary exigencies of life’s common warfare I must leave 
each reader to make for himself. I must equally leave 
him to apply them to that good fight of faith which 
every one of us is called to fight, leaving behind us the 
attractive leisure of a peaceful enjoyment of the pres- 
ent, to enter on a campaign the advantages of which 
are too lofty to be appreciated except by faith, the 
hardships of which are too great to be endured except 
in the spirit of a trusting obedience. 


rich 
more rugged country on the other side. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JOSHUA: THE BTRONG MAN. Josuva 1, 1-9. 
By Emity Huntrincron Mi.ver. 

7 LIILE we have been studying the story of our 
W Lord Jesus Christ and his disciples, we have 
not talked much about the older part of the Bible, and 
what happened to God’s people before they came to 
live in this country of Palestine where Christ was born. 
But you have not forgotten that there was atime when 
the people of Isracl were only slaves in Egypt, and 
that God sent Moses to deliver them, and lead them to 
the promised land. You remember all the wonderful 
things that God did for them, in making a path for 
them through the Red Sea, and giving them bread 
from heaven to eat and water out of the rock to drick. 

At last, when they were at the very borders of the 
land of Canasn, God took Moses home to heaven and 
gave them a new leader. This new leader, Joshua, 
had been the helper and attendant of Moses. We hear 
of him first as a young soldier, whom Moses set to 
Jead the army of Israel very soon after they crossed the 
Red Sea. He went up with Moses into the mountain 
where he talked with God, and all through the wan- 
derings in the desert he was always ready to do what 
Moses wanted. He was one of the twelve men whom 
Moses sent to go secretly through the land of Canaan 
and see what kind of a country it was. The 
men were afraid of the giants they saw, and said the 
army of Israel could not conquer such strong cities. 
3ut Joshua was not afraid of the giants, or the armies, 
or the strong cities. He was not afraid, because he 
knew that God was his helper, and he said to the 
people, ‘‘The Lord is with us: fear them not.” He 
was strong in the Lord, as David was when he went 
against the giant in the name of the Lord of hosts, and 
as Paul was when he said boldly, ‘* I can do all things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me.” Sampson had 
a great deal of one kind of strength. He could carry 
away the gates of acity, and pull down the walls of a 
great temple. Buthe was not strong in tbe Lord, for 
he was easily persuaded by a wicked woman to do 
wrong and disobey God. The strength that Joshua had 
is the strength that comes from obedience and faith 
and love, and even a child may have it, for it is God’s 
strength, and he has promised to give it to all who walk 
with him. It is just as if our strong Father went with 
us to protect us, and overcome our enemies for us. 

The very last message which Moses gave to Joshua 
was to remember that there was nothing in the world 
to fear so long as he served the Lord and obeyed his 
commandments. Moses said, ‘* Be strong, and of a 
good courage, for the Lord thy God he it is that doth 
go with thee; he will not fail thee nor forsake thee.” 
After Moses died God himself came and talked with 
Joshua, and told him just as Moses had done, ‘‘ Be 
strong,” and then he told him how to be strong. The 
way to be strong was to follow all (:od’s command- 
ments, even in the smallest thing, and let nothing turn 
him aside from them. And in order that he might be 
sure to obey (:od’s law he was to learn its words, to 
talk about them and to think about them day and night. 

This was just what Joshua had been doing all his 
life ; so he was strong and of good courage, and went 
right about bis work. For now the Israelites had come 
to the very borders of the promised land. They could 
look across the river Jordan and see the mountains, 
and forests, and cities, but even Joshua did not know 
yet how they were to go over this deep, wide river. 
He knew God would find some way, and so he was not 
troubled ; but he told the people t> prepare food for 
their jourpey, and be ready to go when God command- 
ed. We can think how busy they were while they 
waited: the men preparing their weapons, the women 
cooking food for the great army, and the children tend- 
ing the flocks and herds, and perhaps going as far as 
they dared toward the swift rushing river, and won- 
dering how they should ever cross it. And morning 
and evening, when they gathered about the tabernacle 
to hear some message from God, I am sure the priests 
repeated to them these same words: ‘ Be strong; be 
of a good courage, for the Lord thy God he it is that 
doth go with thee; he will not fail thee nor forsake 
thee. This book of the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, but thou shalt meditate thereon day and night, 
that thou mayest observe to do according to all that is 
written therein ; for then shalt thou make thy way 
prosperous and then thou shalt have good success.” 


other 








THE DEATH OF MOSES. 

ALTHOUGH the time of the deaths of Aaron and 
1 \. Moses was hastened by God’s displeasure, we 
have not, it seems to me, the slightest warrant for 
concluding that the manner of their deaths was in- 
tended to be grievous or dishonorable to them. Far 
from this: it cannot, I think, be doubted that in the 
denial of the permission to enter the promised land 
the whole punishment of their sin was included; and 
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that, as far as regarded the manner of their deaths, it 


must have been appointed for chem by their Master in 


all tenderness and Jove, and with full purpose of en 
nobling the close of their service upon the earth it 
might have scemed te us more honorable that both 


should have been permitted to die beneath the shadow 
of the tabernacle, the congregation of Israc] watching 
by their side ; 


and all whom they loved gathered to 


gether to receive the last message from the lips of the 
meek lawgiver, and the last blessing from the prayer 
of the anointed priest. 


permitted to die. 


Sut it was not thus they were 


Try to realize that ing forth of 


Aaron from the midst of the congregation. He who 
had so often done sacrifice for their sin going forth 
now to offer up his own spirit. He who had stood 
among them, between the dead and the living, and 
had seen the eyes of all that great multitude turned to 


him that by his intercession their breath might yet be 
drawn a moment more, going forth now to meet the 
Angel of Death face to face, and deliver himself into 
his hand. Try if you cannot walk, in thought, with 
those two brothers and the son, as they passed the 
outmost tents of Isracl, and turned, while yet the dew 
Jay round about the camp, toward the slopes of Mount 
Hor, talking together for the last time, as step by step 
they felt the steeper rising of the rocks, and hour after 
hour, beneath the ascending sun, the horison grew 
broader as they climbed, and all the folded hills of 
Idumea, one by one subdued, showed amidst their 
hollows in the haze of noon the windings of that long 
desert journey now at last to close. But who 
enter into the thoughts of the high priest 
followed those paths of 
through the silence of the arid and endless bills, 
stretching even to the dim peak of Sinai, the whole 
history of those forty years was urfolded before him, 
and the mystery of his own ministries revealed to 
him; and that other Holy of Holies, of which the 
mountain peaks were the altars and the mountain 
clouds the veil, the firmament of his Father’s dwelling, 
opened to him still more brightly and infinitely as he 
drew nearer his death, until at last, on the shadeless 
summit, foom him on whom sin was to be 
more—from him on whose heart the names of sinful 
nations were to press their graven fire no longer—the 
brother and the son took breastplate and ephod, and 
left him to his rest! 

There is indeed a secretness in this calm faith and 
deep restraint of sorrow into which it is difficult for 
us to enter; but the death of Moses himself 13 more 
easily to be conceived, and had in it circumstances 
still more touching as far as regards the influence of 
the external scene. For forty years Moses had not 
been alone. ‘The care and 
the weight of their woe, and guilt, and death, had 
been upon him continually. The multitude had been 
laid upon him as if he had conceived them ; their tears 
had been his meat, night and day, until he felt as if 
God had withdrawn his favor from him, and he had 
prayed that he might be slain, and not see bis wretch- 
edness. And now, at last, the command came, ‘* Get 
thee up into this mountain.” The weary hands that 
had been so long stayed up against the enemies of 
Israel might lean again upon the shepherd’s staff, and 
fold themselves for the shepherd’s prayer 
herd’s slumber. Not strange to lis feet, though forty 
years unknown, the roughness of the bare mountain 
path, as he climbed from ledge to ledge of Abarim ; 
not strange to his aged eyes the scattered clusters of 
the mountain herbage, and the broken shadows of the 


shall 


, a8 hia eyes 


ancient pilgrimage and, 


laid no 


burden of all the people, 


for the shep- 


cliffs, indented far across the silence of uninhabited 
ravines; scenes such as those among which, with 
none, as now, beside him but God, he had led his 


tlocks so often, and which he had left how painfully! 
taking upon him the appointed power to muke of the 
fenced city a wilderness, and to fill the desert with 
songs of deliverance. It was not to embitter the last 
hours of his life that God restored to him, for a day, 
the beloved solitude he had lost, and breathed the 
peace of the perpetual hills around him, and cast the 
world in which he had labored and sinned far beneath 
his feet in that mist of dying blue, all sin, all wander- 
ing, soon to be forgotten forever; the Dead Sea—a 
type of God’s anger, understood by him of all men most 
clearly who had seen the earth open her mouth, and 
the sea her depth, to overwhelm the companies of 
those who contended with his Master—laid waveless 
beneath him ; and beyond it the fair hills of Judah, 
and the soft plains and banks of Jordan, purple in the 
evening light as with the blood of redemption, and 
fading in their distant fullness into mysteries of prom- 
ise and of love. 

There, with his unabated strength, his undimmed 
glance, lying down upon the utmost rocks, with angels 
waiting near to contend for the spoils of bis spirit, he 
put off his earthly armor. We do deep reverence to 
his companion prophet for whom the chariot of fire 
came down from heaven ; but was his death less noble 
whom his Lord himself buried in the vales of Moab, 
keeping in the secrets of the eternal counsels the know!- 
edge of a sepulcher from which he was to be called, 
in the fullness of time, to talk with that Lord, upon 
Hermon, of the death that be should accomplish at 
Jerusalem ? 


* Numbers xi.; 12, 15, 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


A PRIZE FOR WOOD-ENGRAVING, 

The good example set by ‘‘The Century” in its 
award of prizes for the best wood-engravings, and that 
set by the Harpers in their award for the best illustra- 
tion to Alfred Domett’s Christmas hymn, is now fol 
lowed by an offer of ‘‘The Continent,” whose state- 
ment we append below. ‘‘ The Century’s ” prizes have 
now been awarded for two years, and that of the Har- 
pers will be given in August next. The Harpers’ prize 
is three thousand dollars, given ‘‘upon the honorable 
understanding that the successful competitor shall use 
the same for the prosecution of art study in one or 
more of the best American schools, including also a 
sojourn abroad of at least six months, for the study of 
the old masters.” The Christmas Hymn to be illustra 
ted was written in 1857, and its author, Alfred Domett, 
was born in Eogland in 1811 and lived for many years 
in New Zealandand Australia. Browning is supposed 
to referto him in his poem entitled ‘‘ Waring.” Here 
is ‘‘ Tbe Continent’s” offer, which is less liberal than 
that of the larger magazines, and is limited to one class 
of competitors ; by reason of which it is not calculated 
to arouse such general interest and competition as the 
larger prizes have done : 

“* The Continent ’ has effered three prizes—of $50, $40 and $25 — 
for the best specimens of wood engraving from the members of the 
classes inengraving at the Philadelphia School of Design for Women. 
The awards will be made shortly, and some of the engravings sub- 
mitted will appear in an early issue of the magazine, in connection 
with a paper by John Sartin, the eminent engraver, on ‘ Engraving 
as an Occupation for Young Women.’ The great advance in this 
art, and the increased demand for a superior grade of work, bave 
opened an interesting, useful and lucrative career to young women 
of taste and ekill which may be followed at their homez, and the re- 
wards of which, in reputation and emoluments, render it a most at- 
tractive calling. The Philadelphia School of Design has done excel- 
lent work in this department, and the results of the labors of the 
classes in engraving, under the direction of Mr. George P. Williams, 
make @ most creditable showing. The judges in the competition will 
be Mr. Thomas Johnson, the engraver, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. 
Fred. B. Schell, the artist, of Philadelphia, and Mr. H, W. B. How- 
ard, of * The Continent.’” 


THE ANTIQUITY OF GUNPOWDER IN CHINA. 
There are few nations whose history, both past and 
present, is more interesting than that of the Chinese 
and their development. We quote from ‘‘ Nature” the 
following paragraph with reference to the use of gun- 
powder in China at a very early date: 


“A writer in *The North China Herald’ on the history of gun- 
powder in China aseerts that this explosive was known in the seventh 
century of ourera, The alchemists of the Han dynasty, and subse 
qnently in the fourth and following centuries, worked with saltpetre 
and sulpbur, as well as cinnabar, red oxide of lead, and other com- 
mon compounds. Bat in the seventh century we find gunpowder 
used to make a crackling sound and to afford an agreeable sight to 
the court of Sui Yang-ti, the emperor of that time. Tae earliest ex- 
hibitions of ficeworks mentioned in Chinese history belong to that 
date. The substances used in the composition of gunpowder are al! 
native to China, and the writer appears to prove conclusively that 
the Arabs derived the art of firework making, as well as gunpowder, 
from the Chinese. The discovery once made, the Chinese aiche- 
mists, owing to the badness of their hypotheses and the futility of 
their aims, were slow at improvement. But the doctors of the Arab 
colonies in China carried to Bagdad the germa of the Chinese dis- 
coveries, and there they were elaborated into new forms. In short, 
in many arts and sciences the Arabs learnt from China, and, assisted 
by Nestorians, Jews, and Greeks, improved on what they learned. 
In course of years, cannon, matchlocks, and shells for use in sieges 
were brought to China from Mohammedan countries. There are 
faint traces in the eleventh century of rude firearms; in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the records of their use in Chinese wars be. 
come freqvent and distinct. The Golden Tartars, in their wars with 
South China in the twelfth century, used cannon which they called 
*heaven-shaking thunder.’ In an iron tube was placed powder which 
was ‘set fire to, and would burn down half a eqnare /i of houses and 
pierce a coat of mail made of iron rings.’ It is expreasly stated that 
Genghis Khan, the Mongol conqueror, used cannon in bis ware. 
Kublai Khan aleo used these weapons at a siege celebrated in Chinese 
history—that of Siang-yang. Hearing, it is said, the sound of the 
explosion, which shook the aky, and seeing that the balls entered 
seven feet into the earth, the Chinese defenders of the city capitu - 
lated. It is clear that China owed ita knowledge of artillery to the 
Mohammedans. In the fourteenth century commenced the Euro 
pean intercourse with China, which then abandoned the Arabs, and 
took the Portuguese as teachers in the construction of weapons of 
warfare.”’ 


THE ART MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 

There is a noticeable preponderance of biographical mat- 
ter in this, the thirty-second volume of Z’Art. Achille and 
Eug?ne Deveria, Benvenuto Cellini, Bouchardon, the medal 
designer, Gustave Dore, the English school of painting rep- 
resented by Robinson, Poynter, and Herkomer, Delacroix in 
Algiers, Henri Lehmann, Jacques Jordaens, Andrea Mantegna 
and his successors, are each the subject of a biographical 
article, in some instances the notice being quite extended 
and accompanied by elaborate illustrations. The article on 
Jordaens has three full-page illustrations of his most noted 
pictures, besides several smaller engravings. The Algerian 
experiences of Delacroix are the basis of an interesting ar- 
ticle which is accompanied by fac-similes of many of the 
sketches and studies made by the artist in his Algerian 
tour. They are for the most part models of rapid, skillful 
workmanship, not one unnecessary stroke, and every 
line strong, significant, and suggestive. The illustrations to 
the Cellini and Mantegna articles are worthy of care- 
ful study also, the latter specially for their value as exam- 
ples of Mantegna’s ability as a wood-engraver. Five of his 
works are reproduced, and should receive careful attention 


at the hands of the student. The portraits of the present 
number are those of Poynter, Robinson, Herkomer, and Leh- 
mann. There is also a very interesting one of Dore in his 
young manhood, standing with brush and palette in hand. 
The portrait of Lehmann is noticeable for its excellence as an 
engraving. The leading feature of the volume, however, is 
the series of articles on the treasures of the Narishkine col- 
lection, whose chefs diuvre, Hooge’s ‘'Consultation,” 
Rubeus's superb study of Negroes’ heads, Gerard Dow's ‘ Old 
Woman at her Window,” Van Ostade’s ‘'Ol4 Woman,” are 
made the subject of the masterly etchings by the French 
etchers te which one looks forward in a volume of *‘ L’ Art.” 
Besides these are several! of less interest and value, the collec- 
tion of ‘L’Art's”’ etchings of Marseilles receiving an addi- 
tion of one in the present volume. There are articles of mia- 
cellaneous character in this volame which serve to lighten 
the heavier reading, and the volume on the whole is as val 
uable and epjoyal le as any that have preceded it. 


The Art Magazine for June. Bastien Lepage and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti; Realism and Romanticism, both uncom- 
promising. These are the two views of art that are placed 
in pointed contrast in this number of the ‘Art Magazine.” The 
frontispiece is Rossett:’s mystical ‘* Rosa Triplex,” a beautiful 
design in colored chalks admirably reproduced herewith. 
On the opposite page is Lepage’s ‘ Tried,’’ a picture the 
very antipode of Rossetti’s. There is an article on Lepage, 
one on Cellini, who seems a favorite with art magazinists 
just at present, a paper on San Francisco, and other articles 
descriptive of beauty in art and nature. The Art Chronicle 
is as full of foreigu art news as ever, and is equally matched 
by the Monthly Record of American Art. 


The Art Amateur for June opens with a reproduction of 
one of Beckwith’s charming charcoal studies. Montezuma's 
gossipy paragraphs, the paper on artists’ haunts, with 
the sketches by Henry Bacon, the notice of the London Ex- 
hibitions, the paper on charcoal drawing, the sketch of La 
Farge’s life and works, the instructions for wood-carving 
amateurs, and the contents of the various departments, all 
combine to make an unusually interesting aod serviceable 
issue of this ever-welcome magazine. 

The Portfolio for May has a distinctly Rossetti tone, with 
its article on that artist, and the three full-page reproductions 
of his works. There is a reproduction of Meryon’s superb 
etching of Notre Dame to accompany the editor's fifth paper 
on Paris, and the other articles and illustrations, notably 
those pertaining to Danish and Scandinavian art, are deserving 
of careful reading and study. 








Books and Authors. 


A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY.! 

Mr. McMaster sets all theories of literary evolution at 
defiance. He must be a bold man who makes bis first 
claim to public attention in e@ five volumed history; 
and this Mr. McMaster does. Gibbon prepared the 
way for his famous ‘‘ Decline and Fall” by previous 
publications as well as previous studies—publications 
now forgotten, it is true, but some of them at the time 
eagerly sought for. Hume was well known asx brilliant 
writer on philosophy before the first volume of his 
History was announced; Macaulay had a well- 
established national reputation as an orator, essayist, 
and poet, before the first volume of his History was 
even anticipated by the public. Indeed the only par- 
allel to Mr. McMaster’s boldness which we recall is 
that of our own Prescott, whose first appearance in 
the literary world was with the two volumes of *‘ Fer- 
dinand and Isabella.” Such an experiment is danger 
ous to the man who attempts it, for the public is not 
easily taken by storm, resents presumption, and sub. 
mits the claims of so audacious a claimant to severe 
scrutiny. When it succeeds, it is still more danger- 
ous to others, since it encourages in aspirants for 
literary honors the deduction even that one has only to 
write a book /ig enough, to secure both fortune and 
fame. Mr. McMaster has made himself responsible for 
a great deal of wasted time on the part of literary 
aspirants who, knowing nothing of his painstaking 
preparation, will imagine that they can repeat his ex- 
periment without his labor and with his success. 

For he certainly has succeeded. His first volume 
compares favorably in brilliancy with Macaulay and in 
judicial equipoise with Green. His first chapter, de- 
scriptive of the social and moral condition of the 
country at the close of the Revolution, recalls Macau- 
lay’s famous third chapter. The author has not Macau- 
lay’s philosophical mind. He indulges in no generali- 
zations; illustrates no broad general principles; is a 
painter, nota philosopher ; an observer, not a political 
thinker. But in his assiduous gathering of curious 
material, and in his skillful artistic employment of it 
in pictorial and realistic repreresentation, he is fairly 
the English historian’s peer, while in judicial impar- 
tiality far surpassing him. Neither his political nor 
his religious bias appears in his pages ; it would prob- 
ably puzzle any reader to determine to what party, 
church, or faith he is attached. His portrait of 
Thomas Paine is an admirable illustration of insight 


‘A History of the People of the United States. From the Revo- 
lution to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster. In Five Vol- 





umes. Vol, Il. (New York; D. Appleton & Co.) 





into character and unprejudiced fairness in describing 
it. His pages abound, too, with illustrations of the 
best kind of historical work, that of unearthing hidden 
sources of information and employing them, not after 
the modern style of historical writing, in a mere re- 
port, but with the true artistic method, in a well 
digested narrative. His account of Shay’s Rebellion 
is quite the best we have ever seen. His first chapter 
is equally remarkable for the quaint and curious infor- 
mation which it contains and the artistic skill with 
which it is imparted. If Mr. McMaster finishes bis 
work in the spirit and with the thoroughness and skill 
with which it has been begun, it will take its place 
among the classics of American literature. We note 
some imperfections that suggest a need of a little 
greater care in both thought and expressiou ; and we 
hope this new author will not allow himself to injure 
his work by the American fault of too great haste to 
see it completed. 


A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistie to the Romans. 
Joseph Agar Beet. Third revised edition. A Commentary 
on St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians. By the same. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker.) The first of these vol- 
umes has already had a very considerable sale in England, 
where its reception has been most flattering. His work is 
entitled “ for the benefit of English readers ;"" the author is 
mistaken in thinking that it differs from other works designed 
for the same class in that it embodies the results of original 
research. This is equally true of Alford’s ‘‘ New Testament 
for English Readers,” and of Ellicott’s New Testament for 
the same class: true of Spurgeon’s ‘‘ Treasury of David,” 
and even of Barnes's Notes; true of our own Alexander and 
Abbott; in fact we fail to recall any commentator of any 
note of whom it is not true. What distinguishes Mr. Keet's 
work from that ef his predecessors in the same field is that 
he writes of the Epistle as a whole, and gives much less 
proportion of his thought to expounding verse by verse and 
wcrd by word than most commentators, and more to the 
setting forth of the entire thought of the Apostle. In his 
exposition of the main thought of the Apostle in the Epistle 
to the Romans he accepts the ordinary view, with its me 
chanical conceptions of ‘‘ righteousness’’ and “faith” and 
*‘imputation.” ‘* The assertion,” he says, ‘‘ that God accepts 
as righteous all who believe the Gospel is the foundation of 
this Epistle." We need not tell habitual readers of The 
Christian Union that we dissent entirely from this view; 
that we do not believe that God accepts as righteous any one 
unless in him is to be seen at least the beginnings of right- 
eousness ; and that acceptance with God is not on the ground 
of believing the gospel, or indeed on the ground of believing 
anything whatever, but on the ground of aliving faith in a 
living Christ, through whom, by the power of sympathy, as 
between parent and child, righteousness is imparted. But 
the ordinary Protestant view is presented by Mr. Beet with 
much force and vigor, and considerable independency of 
thought. In his interpretation of the ninth and tenth chap- 
ters he is a moderate Calvinist or a moderate Arminian. 
That salvation is entirely the work of God he holds; that 
grace is irresistible, and that the justified cannot fall away, 
he denies. In his interpretation of 1 Cor., xv., he repudiates 
the doctrine of a literal bodily resurrection, and asserts a 
connection, now inconceivable, between the present and the 
future bodies of the saints. Taken as a whole, these volumes 
deserve to be welcomed as @ valuable aid to the study of the 
Pauline Epistles, not so much for any new or profound 
meaning which the author discovers in them—he is not a 
seer—as for his non-partizanship, and his clear setting forth 
of the connections and continuity in the Epistles, which com- 
mentators have too often forgotten. 


By 


Dr. Claudius. By F. Marion Crawford. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) A new story by the author of ‘Mr. 
Isaacs” is sure of an audience, and this stery certainly de- 
serves one. In its way it is as fresh as its predecessor, and 
if it does not take us into surroundings and a life as remote, 
its descriptions are so admirable and its movements so rapid 
that the interest is sustained from the beginning to the end. 
It goes without saying that the story is out of the beaten 
track. It is, of course, a cosmopolitan novel. The hero is 
a@ Scandinavian of immense stature, who begins as a etudent 
at Heidelberg and ends as an American millionaire, and one 
knows not what titled personage abroad; the heroine is a 
captivating American woman, who is also a Russian Count- 
ess; there are an English Duke, a Wall Street speculator, and 
various other entertaining characters in the story. The art 
of the novel is far from perfect; its great charm is that it 
offers little analysis, but a great deal of dramatic movement. 
It is essentially a romance, and as a romance it must be 
read; through the imagination rather than the scientific 
faculty. It is not pleasant to notice that Mr. Crawford falls 
into the shallow mood of some of our other novelists, and 
permits himself to speak of his country with a degree of flip 
pancy of which at some future day he will be ashamed. 
There ure faults enough to satirize in American life, as in 
English, French, or German life, but there are also potential- 
jties and moral achievements which no novelist or literary 
man who cares for his future reputation will do well to over- 
look. 


The Imagination, and other Essays. By George Macdon- 
ald (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) The misceilaneous essays 
and twe sermons which make up this volume are thoroughly 
character’stic of Mr. Macdonald. They disclose the pene- 
trating insight of one who has no superior in this age in the 
faculty of spiritual intuition. Mr. Macdonald is far from 
being a harmoniously developed writer ; on the contrary, he 
has very great faults and very marked limitations ; but in 
-pite of all this, and of the fact that he writes altogether too 
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much, his work remains about the most suggestive of its kind 
which has been given to this generation. Whoever opens 
the essay ov Shakespeare, for instance, in this volume with 
the expectation of finding a clear and comprehensive account 
of the genius and methods of the great dramatist will cer- 
tainly be mistaken; but no intelligent reader will close the 
essay without feeling that he is in contact with a critic alto- 
gether super_or to those who ordinarily sit in judgment upon 
great writers, and that Mr. Macdonald has an insight into 
Shakespeare which few writers have possessed. Much as has 
been written on the great English poet, this essay ought not 
to pass unread. The book, as @ whole, is full of beauty, 
and is eminently stimulating and elevating in its thought and 
attitude on all questions. 


, 


Bibliotheca Theologica: A Select and Classified Bibliogra 
phy of Theology and General Religious Literature. By John 
F. Hurst, LL.D. (New York: Charles Secribner’s Sons.) 
It is an enormous undertaking to put together in one volume 
& list of the principal books on both theclogy proper and re 
ligion. Dr. Hurst seems to us to have accomplished his 
purpose with great success. Certainly his volume will! be of 
great value to all librarians and bibliographers. He gives 
merely the titles of the books, so that his list is not of any 
practical help in the selection of volumes either for the 
family or the library. But to have added even the briefest 
descriptive characterization would have swollen the volume 
beyond reasonable dimensions, and the work of the editor 
beyond the possibility of accomplishment in so busy «@ life as 
that of Bishop Hurst. We therefore note the fact, notas a 
criticism, but as a limitation. The book is least satisfactory 
in the department of exegesis, in which respect it seems to us 
to be somewhat narrow. We do not, for example, find 
under Romans either Macknight or Colenso, or Van Doren, 
or Godet, or Jowett. Yet no library on thut Epistle would 
be complete without these volumes But, on the whole, the 
Bibliography is unexpectedly comprehensive, and is brought 
down to the present time—a characteristic not very common 
in such lists. 


Studies of Neglected Texts. By Charles 8. Robinson, D.D. 
(New York: Am. Tract Soc.) A volume of sermons by Dr. 
Robinson js always acceptable, aud never fails of attentive 
readers. Each sermon contains some gem of thoughtcr 
illustration, and some royal truth is pressed home with 6} e- 
cial force. ‘This volume coutains twenty-nine discourses, 
though we do not believe the texts on which they are found- 
ed are so infrequently used as the title of the book implies. 
The variety of topics, all closely related to the Christian life, 
shows the possibility of continued freshness in the pulpit 
Dr. Robinson does not grow old. Though his head may 
wear its crown of gray, his thoughts are young and vigorous 
He has shown preachers how to touch life at many points, 
and in helping others find personal refreshment. in many 
neglected regions where there is no minister these serinons 
might be read with great profit, for they sre practical. 
The texts are not so striking as to throw the subsequent 
thought into shadow, but fitly reveal the marvelous richness 
of the Word of God, and call to its reverent study. Doubt- 
less the pastor of the Memorial Church bas MSS. enough for 
another volume of similar character, which a host of friends 
would be glad to possess. 


The Golden Chersonese, and the Way Thither. By Isabella 
A. Bird. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons ) The readers of 
that very fresh and entertaining book of travels, ‘* Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan,” will welcome this second work from the 
pen of one of the most daring and energetic women of the 
day. The Golden Chersonese is an undiscovered country for 
most of those into whose hands this volume will come. The 
books about the Malay Peninsula are few, and among them 
this must certainly take the first place. It is carefully and 
even vividly written. In parts it is full of charming pictures 
of domestic life, and it abounds in incidents and descriptions 
which bring out the character of a strange people and the 
pecullarities of an Oriental country. There is nothing hack- 
neyed in the volume; Mrs. Bird's natural vivacity does not 
evaporate when she takes her pen in hand. She writes 
with no pretense to literary finish, but with that easy direct- 
ness and pleasant familiarity which are the accomplishments 
of acharming woman. Such a description, for instance, as 
that of her first ride on an elephant might have received 
more artistic finish but it eould hardly be more entertaining. 
and in a book of travel that is an admirable quality. Alto- 
gether this volume can be commended us one of abiding 
interest. 


John Brent. Cecil Dreeme. By Theodore Winthrop. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) These publishers are doing 
a good service to the reading public by republishing Theo 
dore Winthrop’s stories in the Leisure Hour Series. The two 
which have already appeared are among the best which that 
gifted young novelist left; ‘‘ Cecil Dreeme”™ being, in the 
opinion of most of Winthrop’s readers, the most powerful 
and dramatic of all his stor.es. There are some cruditiea in 
it, but there are also unusual qualities of style and of charac- 
terization. It is astory of fascinating interest aud one which 
no reader of American fiction ought to omit. The Leisure 
Hour Series is, in appearance and general make-up, one of 
the most attractive sets of books which is now being pub- 
lished, and the admirers of Theodore Winthrop will rejoice 
that his fresh, vivid, and thoroughly entertaining stories are 
to be brought out in such good com pany. 


Jocoseria. By Robert Browning. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifllin & Co.) This small volume contains the most recent 
of Browning’s poems, and with the hardsome edition which 
these publishers have recently issued completes the publica- 
tion of Browning's entire poetical works. It is almost need- 
less to say that the later verse from the pen which wrote 
‘* Paracelsus” has lost nothing of vigor, although it must be 
confessed that the poet’s peculiarities have increased with 
his years. There are poems in this volume which represent 





Browning almost at his best; when the words are incisive, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
brilliant, and tense with emotion, and the whole poem brims | 
and overflows with passion and thought; there are other 
pom, which the reader who has not had a regular Brown | 
ing training will find it difficult to understand. The growth | 
of Browning’s reputation during the last few years is a 
healthful sign, and indicates that the lovers of true poety are 
still numerous here and in England. In spite of his eccentrici- | 
ties Browning is one of the great masters of English song ; | 
with a depth of insight, power of imaginative conception, | 
and resources of expression which are not combined in any 
other poet of our day. 

An Inland Voyage. By Kobert Lewis Stevenson. (Boeton 
Roberts Bros.) 
author of those extremely clever and uncommon sketches 
published not long ago in the Leisure Hour Series under the 
title of the ‘‘ New Arabian Nights.” He has au uncommonly 
vivid fancy, and the faculty of producing odd contrasts and 
securing striking effects by unexpected arrangements of 
familiar things. He is also a keen observer, and he has a 
piquant and yivid style. Inthis charming little volume he 
records & journey in a canoe through one of the oldest and 
most attracttve portions of the continent, starting from 
Antwerp. The narrative is broken by many anecdotes and 
enlivened by a good deal cf humor. The peculiarities of 6 
very striking local life are reproduced by many quiet touches 
which leave a delightful impression of freshness upon the 
mind of the reader. Altogether this volume must be regarded 
as oue of the most readable of the season, especially 
acapted for out-of-door perusal in the calm of summer 
afternoons. 


Mr. Stevenson will be remembered as the 


Globe Readings from Standard Authors. (New York 
Macmillan & Co.) In this admirable series of resders these 
publishers have recently issued Scott's ‘' Lay of the Last 
Minstrel," and ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” '* Marmion” and 
“The Lord of the Isles ;*’ Goldsmith's ‘* Vicar of Wakefield,” 
and those charming classics, Lamb's ‘Tales from Shakes 

peare,” and ‘‘A Book of Golden Deeds.” It is an immense 
advance on the old method of drilling children on uvinterest 

ing and inferior reading matter, to put such works of beauty 
Familiarity 
with fine literary creations breeds a fine taste in early youth, 
and one gets unconsciously that which ir later life one has 
to seek for with many labors. Lamb's *' Tales from Shake 

speare” and the ‘‘ Book of Golden Deeds" are so attractive 
in themselves that no child of any intelligence will ever find 
he reading of them anything else than a positive pleasure. 
These books are neatly boumd, clearly printed, and in every 
way admirabiy adapted for their purpore. 


and permanent value as these into their hands. 


Spanish Vistas. By Geo. Parsons Lathrop. (New York: 
Harper & Bros.) This; handsome octavo, printed with the 
beautiful clear type and clean page which sre characteristic 
of the best publications from this house, possesses the double 
attraction of representing the work of an acccomplished 
illustrator avd an accomplished writer. Mr. RKheinnart’s 
pictures admirably interpret Mr. Lathrop’s descriptions, and 
the two together make charming guides for a pilgrimage 
through one of the most picturesque countries in Europe. 
Scenery, historical association, architecture, rural life, and 
local color, are faithfully reproduced in this volume, and, 
although Spain, of late years, has been visited and written 
about almost without limit, Mr. Lathrop has managed to see 
things with his own eyes and to describe them in a thoroughly 
fresh way. The book deserves @ longer notice than the 
crowded condition of our columns will permit, but it may be 
commended in @ word as one of the most beautiful volumes 
of the season, and one of the most readable. 

Italian Rambles ; Studies of Life and Manners in New 
and Old Italy. By James Jackson Jarvis. (New York : G 
P. Putnam's Sons.) This very attractive little volume of 
travels touches, as might be expected, at considerable length 
on the art features of Italy. [t goes without saying that the 
book is written in a clear and attractive style, with pleasant 
pictures of the scenery and local life of the country which it 
describes. The interest of the restSof the world in Italy is 
perennial; it grows by what it feeds on, and neither travel 
nor books of travel satisfy it; to all lovers of art, of the an- 
tique and of the picturesque, Italy remains a land of prom 
ise, the Mecca of countless and perpetual renewed pilgrim 
ages. Mr. Jackson's little book is one of the best which has 
been written by a countryman of ours. It shows a fine 
feeling for the historical and the picturesque, and it is full of 
the art instinct. No reader who has gone through the first 
chapter will willingly omit any that follow it. 


Some of Esop's Fables with Modern Instances. By Alfred 
Caldecott. (New York: Macmillan & Co ) This interesting 
and amusing modern rendering of some famous old stories 
exhibits Mr. Caldecott’s power as a draughtsman at his best. 
He is a satirist of very considerable ability, and the clever 
and admirably drawn desigus with which he ties a modern 
application to these ancient fables are full of humorous and 
satirical suggestion. Each fable is illustrated by four designs ; 
& Vignette at the beginning and at the end, an illustration ap- 
propriate to the text, and another which serves as the 
‘* modern instance.”” The story of the lion and other beasts 
finds capital modern application in the portrayal of a 
stockholders’ annual meeting, at which the chairman foots 
up the official salaries and declares a dividend of one-eighth 
of one per cent. The book is altogether an extremely 
amusing one, and will serve to wile away leisure moments 
in @ not unprofitable way. 


Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) These two exquisite booksare the latest addi- 
tion to the Parchment Series, and reprint the contents of the 
original two volumes by which Tennyson first became known 
to the world as & poet, together with ‘ Tithonus” and some 
other early poems and sonnets. It is needless to characterize 
anew the artistic finish and poetic charm of these earlier 
poems of one who has held the ear and filled the heart of the 





world by his music for a quarter of a century. These po- 


499 
ems belong rightly in this charming series, which, if it were 
& little more substantial in form, would leave nothing to be 
desired in the way of book-making. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The publication is announced in India of a translation of 
the Muababharata. 


—Houghton, Mifllin & Co. have issued a new edition of 


that extremely entertaining and fascinating book, Dr 
Hayes's account of '‘ An Arctic Boat Journey.” 
—The last ‘‘ No Name” novel (Roberta’ Bros. ), “* A Daugh- 


ter of the Philistines,” has reached its fifth thousand and 
continues to sell. All sorts of guesses as to its authorship 
are made. 

—D. Appleton & Co. bave published a low-priced edition 
of Herbert Spencer's ‘Data of Ethics.” The work is 
bound in paper covers, but is clearly printed, aud sold at 
fifty cents. 

—The ‘Famous Women Series,” published by Roberts 
Brcs., is likely to prove @ very useful and successful blo 
graphical series 
Sand are the volumes which have so far appeared 

—The *‘ Ladies Lindores,” by Mrs. @liphant, which Har- 
per Bros. have recently published in two forms, is generaliy 
considered one of the very best novels which this prolific but 
extremely entertaining story writer has given the world. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. sre preparing a very handsome edi- 
tion of the works of Sheridan, Mr. Kichard Grant Whuite 
acting as editor 


George Eliot, Emily Bronte, and George 


The same author is to be the subject of a 
life which J. Brander Matthews bas written and which Os- 
good & Co, will publish 

—The General Catalogue of Andover Theolovical Semina- 
ry, just published, will be aent to any alumnus or past mem- 
ber of the Seminary on receipt of twelve cents in postage 
stamps by W. F. Draper, Andover, Mass. 
the price of the catalogue is #1 

—Those of our readers who read Mr. Barnard’s admirable 
article on out-of-door photography, and who are interested 
in that delightful art, can get all practical information in a 
condensed form in a little book published by E. & H. T. Au 
thony & Co., 501 Broadway, N. Y, entitled ‘‘ Howto Make 
Photographs,”" by T. E. Roche. This pamphlet is finely 
printed, well illustrated, and is a very serviceable and compre- 
hensive manual of amateur photography. 


To other persons 


—G. Rontledge & Sons have arranged to bring out a series 
of standard works of the world’s literature, edited by Pro 
fessor Henry Morley, entitled ‘* Morley’s Universal Library.’ 
Each book will contain 320 pages, crown octavo size, bound 
in cloth, and will sell for one shilling. The series will be in 
monthly issues. The firet volumes will be ‘Sheridan's 
Plays,” ‘‘Selections from Moljcre,"’ ‘‘ Goethe's Faust,” and 
‘* The Chronicles of the Cid.’ 

—Mr. McMaster, the author of the new history of the 
United States, is only thirty years old, was educated at the 
public schools in this city, graduated at the College of the 
City of New York in 1572, appointed instructor in Civil En 
gineering in Princeton College in 1877, and held that position 
until very recently, when he resigned in order to finish his 
history. It is interesting to know that Mr. MacMaster’s first 
volume was half written before Greeu's work appeared 

A second edition of that very popular and beautiful ro 
mance, ** Abelard and Heloise,” 
ples, Upham «& Co., 


recently published by Cuy 
Boston, will shortly appear. The new 
edition will bear on its title page the name of the author, 
which is no longer asecret. The Rev. William Wilberforce 
Newton is known to the readers of The Christian Union as a 
writer of rare spiritual insight, and asthe master of # ciear, 
vigorous and telling style. In the difficult sphere of ro- 
mance writing he has achieved @ success in which all his 
friends and admirers will rejoice 

—The May and June numbers of the ‘‘ Overland Monthly ” 
bear witness to the continued vigor of ts reanimation. Its 
contributors are for the most part Californians, many of 
them graduates of the State University, and occasionally one 
who has gained a name in Eastern literary circles. Of these, 
Mr. Noah Brooks of the ‘‘New York Times” appears in the 
May number, and Prof. Josiah Royce, now of Harvard Col 
lege, contributes a poem io the June number. Mr. Charles 
H. Shinn, now of Johns Hopkins University, and his sister, 
Miss Milicent Shinn ure also contributors to the June number 

—‘* St. Nicholas ” for June opens with « rather uninterest- 
ing frontispiece by Miss Humphrey. which does not equal in 
grace and design other drawings by this artist. There is a 
poem accompanying entitled ‘Grandmother's Garden.” J. 
T. Trowbridge's story is continued, and the fortunes of the 
Tinkham brothers doubtless agitate the hearts of young 
readers with wholesome excitement. Celia Thaxter has a 
short poem for Decoration Day, and the store of good 
things for children is guaranteed by such literary trade 
marks as the names of Ernest Ingersoll, Frank Stockton, 
Maurice Thompson, Margaret Johnson, and other favorite 
story-tellers for boys and girls. 

—Honughton, Mifllin & Co. have added five parts to their 
admirable Riverside Literature Series, one including Dr. 
Holmes's ‘‘ Grandmother's Story” and other poems, and the 
other four contain Hawthorne's ‘* True Stories” and ‘‘ Bio 
graphical Stories."’ These books are intended for school 
readers, and mark an immense advance on the reading books 
of oid times. The same publishers have completed the 
Riverside Hawthorne by the publication of volumes 11 and 
12, containing the ‘‘ Dolliver Romance,” ‘‘ Fanshawe,” *‘ Sep- 
timus Felton,” ‘*The Ancestral Footstep,” ‘* Tales and 
Sketches,” ‘* The Life of Franklin Pierce,” a Biographical 
Sketch by Mr. Lathrop, and complete indexes. This is one 
of the most complete and beautiful editions of any American 
author which have been given to the world. It must take a 
very high rank as a piece of beautiful book making. Mr. 
Lathrop’s notes are of very great value; his knowledge of 
Hawthorne is probably greater than that of any other Amer- 
ican, and he js not likely to be surpassed in this direction. 
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publications delivered al! 
will be acknowl- | 


Bi 0KS 


(The veceipt of ail new 


the Bdtt rial Rooms of this vaper 
atjed i. Us earliest subsequent taste. Pudi ishers | 
wili confer @ faver by premptly edvieing ua of any 


motasion in this respec. Accompanying memo- 


randa of prteea are desirable in all cases.) 


Boack & Co,, Cincinnati 
* Jndai:m and Christianity.” By the Rey, Dr. 
Jvaac M. Wise. 
Century ffo., N.Y. 
* Imperial Dictronary.” 4 vols 
Hawrer & Bros., N. Y. 


Younde,” By William Black, 
Henry Honr & Co., N. ¥. 

* Plant Life.” By Edward Step. 

* Christine.” By Louis Enault. 


Hoventon, Mirrun & Co., Boston. 


* Tales, Sketches, By Na- 
thaniel awthorne. 

‘The Dohiver Romance,” “ Fanshawe,” and 
* Septimus Felton.” By Nathaniel Bawthorne. 

** Pagea from an Old Volume of Life.” By Oliver 
Wendel! Holmes. 

“An Aretic Boat Journey in 


i854." By Isaac J. Hayes. 


and Other Papers.”’ 


the Autumn of 
Ler & SuErarp, Boston. 
“The Reading of Books.” By Charles F. ‘T'wing. 
J. R Oseoon, Boston. 


‘Works of James A. Garfield.” By Prof. Hins- 


dale. : 
James W. Pratt, N. Y. 
‘* How to Get on in the World.” By Wm. Cob- 
bett. : 
PortTER & Coat :s, Phila. 
** Hymue and a few Metrical Pealms.” By Thos. 


MackKellar 
* History of the Civil War in America.” 
Comte De Paris. Vol. 3. 


By The 


Waxpen & Stowe, Cincinnati. 


* Ripe Grapes ; or, The Fruit of the Spirit." By 


Rev. W. Il. Poole. 


* Elementa of Methodism.’ By D. Stevenson, 


D.D. 
MAGAZINES, 
Unitarian Magazine, Contemporary Review, 
Nineteenth Century Review, Atlantic Monthly, 


Ilarper’s Monthly, North American Review, Port- 
folio, The Catholic World, American History, Mas- 
tery, Homiletic Monthly, Eclectic Monthly. 





NEW 


THE MANHATTAN 


FOR JULY 


CONTAINS: 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Princeton College Campus from 
Main Street. Frontispiece. 


Princeton College. 
Iiiustrated. By Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr 
Beatrix Randolph. 
Chapters |. and Il. A Story, By Julian Haw- 
thorne. 


The Rattlesnake. 
By Ernest Ingersoll, 
Her Price. 
The first part of a Story. By Philip Bourke 
Marston. 


A National Need and its Business 
Supply. 


By Clarence Gordon. 


Professor Jovanny’s Funeral. 
A Silhouette. Ky Edward I. Stevenson. 


Temple Court. 
By Cornelius Mathews. 
A Fortunate Escape. 
A Dramatic Monologue. By William H. Ride- 
ing. 


The Question of Medical Ethics. 
By F. R, Storgie, M. D. 
Poems. 

By Nora Perry, Geo. Edgar Montgomery, John 
Vance Cheney, EB. A. Grozier, Samuel W. Daf- 
field, F. D. Storey, W. J. Henderson, and Wal- 
do Mesearos, 


Recent Literature. Town Talk: 
Salmagundi. 
Country Adventure in High Life. 


The August number will contain a profusely illus- 
trated article on Florence, the continuation of 
. B ratrix Randolph,” and the conclusion of ** Her 

rice. 


llustrated, 


$3.00 a year, postage free; 
ber. Published at 


TEMPLE COURT. New York City. 


25 Cents a num- 





New and beautiful oa ROMO CARDS, 
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name in New Ty 
Gilt Bou ay 
Git bound Floral Agtogragh Album al 








“Of the three hundred give but taree.” 


Charles Serhner's. San 
NEW BOOKS 


Underground Russia: Revolutionary 
Profiles und Sketches from Life. By Stepniak, 
formerly editor of ** Zemlia i Voilia” (Land 
and Liberty). With a Preface by Peter Lay- 
roff Translated from the Italian. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1 25. 


**The history of a great popular movement by 


one who has taken part in it is always interesting, | 
s0 when the movement is one which, | 


and doubly 
like Nihilism, has at once excited and tantalized for 
years the world's curiosity. Few men could be fitter 
for such a task than the ex-editor of the leading 
Nihilist journal.""—[New York ‘Times. 


Land and Labor in the United 
States. By William Godwin Moody. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1 50 


of these 

a large 
book is a 
1 literature 


* The author brings to the discussion 
problems rare intelligence and 
intormation, The 
contribution to labor and lan 
Argus 


creat 
amount of 
valnable 

Abt 


Statistical 


winy 


The Cospel of the Secular Life. 
With a Prefatory Essay by the Rev. W. LI. 
Fremantie, Canon of Canterbury. 1 vol. 12mo. 
$1.00, 


‘This book is a strong and earnest plea 
for practical unity among Christian denominations; 
for the supremacy of Christin the secular life, and 
for the grounding of all earthly pursuits upon the 
firm rock of Christianity."—The Sunday-school 
Times 


TheEnglish Novel, and the Prin- 
ciple of its Development. By Siduey Lanier. 
1 vol. crown Syo, $2. 

** No one can fail to be enlixhtened and enter- 
tained in a very eminent degree by these thought- 
fol, earnest, intelligent lectures upon the English 
Novelists."—[Chicago Journa) 


Tiger Lily and Other Stories. 
By Mrs. Julia Schayer. 
Mrs. Sc hayer isa finished and charming writer, 
and the clever tales which are contained in this 
dainty volume are among the best short stories 
which have appeared for many a day. 


1 vol. 12mo, $1.14), 


English Style in Public Discourse. 

With Special Relation to the Usages of the Pulpit. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D. D., anthor of 
“The Theory of Preaching,’ **Men ard 
Books,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 

**It will be avreat help to any one who are striv- 
ing to learn how to write and speak their mother- 
tongue with precision, force, and grace."'—The Ex- 
aminer. 


The Wisdom of Holy Scripture. 
With Principal Reference to Skeptical Objec- 
tions. By Rev. J. H. Mclivane, D.D. 1 vol, 
crown S8vo, $2.50, 

*** The Wisdom of Holy Scripture’ is no ordinary 
book. It handles some of the toughest questions of 
theology and sociology with original and intelligent 
strength, "’--[The independent. 


A NEW POPULAR EDITION, 


Old Creole Days. By George W. Cable. 
Part |. Madame Delphine—Café des Exiléa— 
Belles Demoiselles Plantation. Parr II. 
* Porson Jone’ ”—Jeanah Poquelin—’Tite Pon- 
lette — Sieur George — Madame Deliciense. 
16m0, paper, each complete, 30 cta. 

** There is an exq uisite flavor in Mr. Cable's work 
which we find in the work of no other recent Ameri 
can writer—a sense of timplicity and tenderness and 
pathos which only genius in its happiest moods 
could impart."—[N. Y. Mail and Express. 


These books are for sale by ali booksellera ; or will 
be sent by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


DELIGHTFUL SONGS 


For Sunday Schools. 
OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST, 
$30 per 100; 35 Cents by Mail. 


FOR PRAYER MEETINGS. 
GOSPEL HYMNS CONSOLIDATED. 
426 Songs. Nos. 1, 2,3, & 4, in one Volume. 
MUSIC ED'N, Bds. $75 per. 100; hey cts. ea by Mall, 

WORDS ONLY, “ $20 
Full Catalogues sent on ae: 
BIGLOW & MAIN. 
76 EAST NINTH ST., | 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
hose answering an Advertisement wth 
bonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Peubiisher by stating that they saw the 
Adworthcement is tae Ohristian Unison 








) 
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| By A. F. Oakey. Lilu 








HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE we 


(Ne. 398) 


FOR JULY 


‘The Witch’s Daughter,” 
Frontispiece. From a pictare by F.8. Cuuncu; 
A Famous London Suburb, 

A description of Hampstead Heath. By WiLuiam 
H. Riverine lilustrated fro mm Dri 
toneRT W. Macueru and E. PF, BREWTNALL 


lwibgs 


Conventional Art. 
etrated ; 
The Romanoffs. —Il., 
Ruseia under Alexander If. By H. SuTHerRLanD 
Epwankos. Illustrated 


The Second Ceneration of Eng- 
tisnhmen in America, 
Chapter VII. of T. W. Hiyginson’s American His- 
tory Series. Lilustrated. 


Chatterton and his Associates. 


By Joun INGRAM, Illustrated ; 


Cincinnati. 
By Outive Logan. With twenty illustrations: 


Song, 
By Rovert BRowNiMG  |iiustrated; 


A Castile in Spain-Ill., 
A New Novel. lilustrated by AnBEY; 
The Declaration of Independence 
in a New Light, 


By Witiiam L. Stone ; 


The Education of Women, 
By Georve Cary EGGLeston ; 


Political Honors in China, 
By Wone Cun Foo; 
Short Stories: 

BORN 'TO GOOD LUCK, by Cuan es Reape; 
QUITE PRIVATE, by Mra. D. H. R. Goopare; 

AUNT MARIA AND THE AUTOPHONE; 

Poems 

By F, D. Morice and Jenny P. Brasiow; 

Editor’s Easy Chair. 
Centennial Monuments, 
The Society of Decorative 
The Luther Memorial Year ; 


A. Dix.- 
ones Very 


Johu 
Art.—J 


-~Genera 


Editor’s Literary Record 
Editor's Historical Record, 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Jaly.—Anecdotes of Jefferson.—A Curious Motive 
Fast 
Electric Bell 
Anecdote of 
Anecdote of John 


for Entering the Cabinet.—Keeping the 
Cheerful Advice,—How to Use the 
—A Joke that Jwouldn’t Keep 
Bishop Wiley.—Discouraging. 
Quincy Adams,—Reminiscences of  Irving.- 
Beward’s Little Bell (C., B.).—A Lost Art: 
—Revised Anecdotes (J. T. LANIGAN). 


K, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE,... eesee. Per year $4 00 
ARPES WIRE... nvcones*ensecensceccesss 4) 
HARPER'S BAZAR, cccccsccccs 4 
The THREE above publications,.........-ccsces:: 10 00 
Any TWO above named......-cccccareccccercsss coe 1 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 1h 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE oo 
HARPER’S YoU NG PEOPLE} ‘z 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 
MOMDETH)....000-sccecccvereesoossovasssensees so sll O 
Index te Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. S8yo 
OE reer 4 00 


Postage Free to all aubseribera in the United 
States or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
& weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at 
prices ranging from 10 to 25 centa per number. 
Fall list of Harper's Franklin Square Library 
will be furnished gratuitously on application to 
HarkreR & BrotHers. Subscription Price, per 
Year of 52 Numbers, $10.00. 


&®” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
tities of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y, 





GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS. 





Summer Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Al- 
| bums, at 30 to 75 per cent. less than ordinary 


t? Catalogue sent free 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


at 30 to 6O per cent. Discount from Pub- 
lishers’ Prices. 

Double anes, sent to select trom witho sutany ey 

1 ka Wo be 

ita- 





» pure hes ey ‘ 
© on app! Addrens 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR SUMMER KESORTS. 


124 


New Yo 


| Yes, itixsundoubtedly a good plan to take with you 
to the summer home a well selected gel of musi 
00kx for singing and playing. 
| For Singing, take : 


*Y | GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 








ENLARGED 
EDITION. 
($2. boards, or $2.50 cloth), the best miscellaneous 
se'ection of popular songs, with accompaniment, 

extant. 


MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW, 


(82 Boards, $2.60 Cioth). ‘ Best and only collection 
of the world-wide famous Plautation, Jubilee, and 
Minstrel songs. 

($2 Boards, 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG, (#2,2eands, 


Admirable assemblage of the sweetest sacred lyrics 
Piano or Organ accompaniment, 


For Playing, take : 
(82 Bds. ; $2.5 Cl.) 
MUSICAL FAVORITE, (#2348; 82.501) 


chosen collection of Piano Pieces of medium diffi 
cu y 


GEMS OF STRAUSS Each be Bds. , $2.50 
GEMS OF THE DANCE Jloth 
Tha very bri«htest piano music pul ished. De 


scriptions of 30 other first-class collections sent « 
application. 


D3) 


In press and nearly ready : 


A Grand Book of WAR SONGS. 


ForC 7 af Fires, and al! G. A. R 


out for 
Any x vo mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


H. Ditson & Co., 


meetings. Look 


Cyas, S67 Broadway, N. Y 


OW ABO 


Your copies of The Christian 





Union? Don’t you want them 


bound? If you ‘do we can 


send you @ Common-Sense 


for $1,25 


THE GHRISTIAN UNION. 


Binder, postpaid, 





REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


SAY# OF 


DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 


POR 


Hay Fever, Asthma and Catarrh: 


Sept. 24, 1881. 
in ninety cases in a 


Brook yn, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1882. 
**T am happy to say that your re medy has served 
meé a second season fuily as well as the last year.’ 
Pamphlets with Mr. Beecher’s full letters and o. her 
testimonials furnished on application. 
Prepared on] 
DR. M. M. TOW NSEND. rostburg, Md. 
Price, 50 cents and $i. 50 per bottle. 
For sale by CHARLES DENNIN, Firat Place and 
Court &t., Brookiyn, ee and by the drug trade 
swenerally. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
**T believe it will be sure 
hundred.” 





“WANTS.” 

[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each want.” Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will beinserted for 15 cents per agale 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


A Recent graduate of Princeton College, N. J., 
desires to secure tutoring in New York city or vicin- 
ity,in exchange for home during the months of 
July and August. For particulars address J. M. D. 
Christian Union. New York city. 


Wanted.—Agents to solicit subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 


Christian Union, New York City. 











JUNE 21, 1883. 


THE 





CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 








f imancial and ansnrance. 











THE WEEK. 


The earnings of the leading railways 
for the month of May officially reported 
indicate a very satisfactory condition of 
business in general transportation, tak- 
ing the country through. The compari- 
sons made by some sixty railways with 
business during the month of May, 182, 
exhibit as follows: Gross earnings, Muy, 
1883, $21,497,057. May, 1882, $19,663, 
Showing a gain of $1,833,322, or 
about 94 per cent. While the increase 
of percentage in these figures is not large, 
and does not vary much from the increase 
in per centage of mileage on the roads 
recorded, it nevertheless is regarded as 
very favorable, as it must be borne in 
mind that the added mileage could not be 
expected to earn, per mile, anywhere 
near as much as the old mileage. 

Then, 80 far as reports have been made 
at allof the net earnings, it has been 
found, with one or two exceptions, that 
the percentage of expenses has decreased. 
Combination and consolidations have the 
effect to maintain reasonable rates for 
freights and enable companies to reduce 
expenses, all of which tell in favor of net 
results. It may be taken for granted that 
railway management will be able to 
economize by all of the newly developing 
scientific appliances for handling freights 
and by the more earefully systematic 
methods adopted in running trains and 
keeping the road-beds and tracks in 
order. The one item of steel, by the 
decline in its prices, is doing and will do 
much to curtail expenditure in improve- 
ments and in retracking railways. 
These facts all tend to favor the stock- 
holder in prospectively good roads, and 
are elements for better prices for shares 
on the exchange when the time for ap- 
preciation shall arrive. The Bank of 
England has increased its percentage of 
reserve about four per cent. during the 
week past, the increase in figures amount- 
ing to £569,000 sterling ; the increase in | 
reserve is seven and three-eighths per 
cent. since May 15, and this fact is quite 
conclusive, we judge, respecting any 
probability of gold exports from this 
port. There can hardly be a possibility 
of such shipments this season, with the 
new crop of wheat so near maturity. 
Another feature bearing on this question 
of our foreign exchanges is the one of 
imports. The imports of merchandise 
this year for the month of May are less 
by $9,000,000 than they were in May 
1882—a record that proves the salu- 
tary influence of economic principles 
when brought to bear on the use 
of expensive and luxurious articles 
by the country. We as a people are 
really quick to comprehend a situation, 
although we are just as ready to expend 
money foolishly if we have it. The 
Western Union Telegraph Co.’s stock 
is admitted now on the London Stock 
Exchange, and some $5,000,000 of it has 
been purchased by a syndicate abroad 
and sent to the London market. The 
report of this company made at the 
meeting of its directors a few days since 
exbibits earnings during the past six 
months at the rate of about eight per 
cent per annum, with arising scale re 


735- 





ported. The bank statement is as fol- 
lows: 
Loans Increase.........c0..e0s- -$ 611,500 
Specie increase 718,900 
Legal tenders decreage.... ..... 397,200 
Deposits increase............... 2,399,390 
Reserve decrease,............ 278,126 


The aggregate reserve stands at about 
#8, 750,000. 

The stock and bond markets are higher 
for some things than a year ago, with a 
good feeling ruling. 





SO0,C000 acres 


on the line of the 
A. WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. B, 
Address, IN Full particulars 
FREE, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








CHARLES L. COLBY, D S 


Land Commiss’ne 
INT WIsConsin. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submat the following Statement | 
its uffairs on the 31st December, 1882, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1882, to 3lst December, 
1882 $4,412,693 58 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1882........... 1,516,844 85 


$5.92 95 


Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1882, to Slst December, 1882, $1, 300,305 90 
Losses paid during the > 

same period. ......... $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre —— —— 

miums and 

Expenses $823, pee nO 
The Company has the ‘fo! Mowing Asseta, viz,: 
United States and state of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks.. art $8,974,558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

WERG, . 06'0 cascwes sedans 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due tho 





Company, estimated at. if 
Premium Notes & Bi ills Receivable, 1,73 
Cash in Bank : 





IE nas iinnns pay! Vmiseied $1: 3, 171,675 “02 
Six per cent. interest on the ¢ vutstanding « or 
tificates of profits will be paid to the ae 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of | 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and | 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of Febru: iry Dext, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time 
ment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issucd on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


—o—— 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
GHAR ES DENNIS, ed he AA CORLIES, 
H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELL 
Lewis OURT 2 ADOLPH Pata 
+P i LL, nt te INT 
oh AMES i MARSHALL, 
DAVIDI G OR RGE W. LAN 


LANk, NE. 
GORDON w, HURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
. BAVEN, 8.G 


WM. STUG 
BEN iz H. FIELD, 
JOSIAH O. ee 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG 
ROYAL PHELPS THOS.B.CODDING' FON, 


ih YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURBER 
o "8 ND. 1ELTAM DEGROOT. 
| JOHN EWLETT, JOHN 1. RIK EB 
WIL. LIAM.” WEBB N. DENTON SMITH, 
HAS. P. BURDETT, 


JOHN = JONES, President. 
CHAKLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. HAVEN, ted Vies-Pree’t. 


MANHATTAN 
Life Ins. Co. of New York. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


Gives the New York Bon- forfeiture Law in its Poll- 
cies Cash Surrender Value. Policies incontestable 
ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 

E—82, 112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
Reliable Over #lv, 600,00 SAFELY INVESTED. 
HENRY STOKES, President, 

JL. ra Te First — President. 


‘OK KES, 
eMPLe, Secretary 
8. N. STEBBINS, "iotuary. 


INVESTORS 


should confer with the 

WESTERN FAK™M MOR’ T GAGE Co., 
sAWRKENCE, KA 

First Mortange Real F state Loans paid 

in York. Absolute Satisfs 

au a RANT ERD 











“SD. For reliability, c 
Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan 
Security large. Interest promptly paid. 
¢ Mal pamphlet with testimont tals, sample f rms, et 
y M, Per ~—% yh N.F. Hart, ¢ L. H. Pe ioe. Sec 
Warne yres Auditor 10. W. Gillett. Treas 





A RARE OFFER, 





If you willsend us the names of any of 
your acquaintances ‘who are intending to pur- 
chase an 


ORGAN OR PIANO 


soon, we will forward free to your address a 
copy of a first-class Musical Publication, filled 
with the latest selected music, choice reading 
matter, muegical notes, etc. Please write all 
names plainly, giving the town, country, and 
State, and mention whether a’piano or organ 
us desired. 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY, |: 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Fine White Gold 
ple Book 26c, M. 8 





e Card 


name on, 10c. com: 
AWS 


., Jersey City, N.J. 


30 


| 
| 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


r's I’remium Chocolate, the beat 
n of plain chocolate for fam- 
Laker's Breakfast Cocoa, 

ch the excess of oil has been 
asily digested and admirably 
adapted fori Baker's Vanilla 
lute, as@ drink or eaten as con- 


valida 


fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
roma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren German Sweet Chocolate, 
most excellent article for families. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
«+ W. BAKER & COs 


Dorchester, Masa, 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 





| ‘These rods are manufactured and erected only by 


ls 


| 


of pay- | 





|SET 


the subscriber. They are applied to buildings 
on strictly scientific principles, and during 
a period of fifty years bave never failed 
to afford complete protection. 
Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


“3°! EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


SUCCESSOR TO E E. QUIMBY, 
No. G64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 
The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County 


an is 2D BE. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON 


Also HAMS. 
Long Island Kggs and Vegetablex 
received fresh every morning. 


And a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


Burt’s Shoes, 


E. D. BURT &CO., 
28% FULTON St., B’KL’N, N. Y. 
for their l!lustratedCata 







logue and ’rice - list 
Goods forwarded by 
mail OF express. All 


orders will re 
ceive prompt 


atte ntion. 
lease men 
tion The 


Christian Union 





Refrigerators. 


L. H, Mace & Co.'s, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER. 


530 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N. Y, 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Would You Win a Golden Prize? 


The Monumental diebiiad 4 Company, Mr. R, ¢ 
tordley, Manawer, offer a sist of prizes for the sirst 
ones who send them correct answers to the following 
questions before July 1, 1883 

How many chapters are there in the Bible ? 

How many verses are there in the Bible?’ 


How wany times and where does the word ‘‘gir!” 
occur in the Bible’ 

lat prize for let c orrect set ° f answers, 810.00 

znd 8.00 

3 “ ss ee ae os 6.00 

4th ** Pr eoae 4.00 

bta or 06 ‘ 3° 00 





Each one sending an answer to the above queries 
must 8 nd ten cente in silver (no postageestamps re- 
ceived) and in return they will receive s 


OF FOUR CHROMOS, 


| Representing the Cross in four different designs, 





These Chromos are of the most exquisite beauty, 
and finished in the highest style of the art. 

8@~ We are enabled to offer these at such a ridic 
u.ously low figure because we porciees a job lot at 
less than the cost of the card-board on which they 
are printed. 

Send your answers in as s00n as possible, and try 
and secure one of the prizes. Address: Monumental 
Printing Company, P. O. Box 611, Balto., Md. 





WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen, Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. Sherman. Superb 4" 
tions. This wreat work was subscribed for A 
ae Arthur, Gen. ren’. and hundreds of emin: 
and is indorsed as the most Valuable and Th Theil. 
ling book ever written. It Sells like wil and is 
the grandes. chance to coin eeeee, ever s noee So 
6: 


te. Send for Circulars, Extra 
etc.. all free, to A. D. WORT 18 
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SAFEST 


OIL STOVE. 


ECONOMY AND COMFORT IN THE KITCHEN 
PERFECT IN ITS WORKINGS AND ABSO 
LUTELY SAFE SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
The Adams & Westlake Mi’f’g Co., 
HICAGy: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 


: : li) Beekman St 
8 s » SuTuIeE 
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“BEST IN THE| WORLD. . 





LADIES ASK YOUR STORE KEEPER FORIT. 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELASTIC, 
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The Brainerd & Armstrong Co, 


469 Broadway, New York, 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
56 Summer St., Boston, Mass 
35 Sharpe St., Baltimore, Md, 
Mills at New London, Conn, 
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CH PIANO 


“1S THE BEST Ot THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented tm- 
provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in | ANI 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave ntoth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele 
brated rareNTED Mitta acTioN, Which forever pre 
venta the possibility of atmospheric interference witb 
the instrument, and adapta it for use in any climste, 
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For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WABREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 186 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Favorably known to the publi since 
Is24. Chur h, “Ch cnet: School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala, 








Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Third Annual 
American Tonic Sol-fa Association will be 
held in this city June 27th and 28th. The 
place of meeting is Annex Hall, 14 Fourth 
Ave., opposite Cooper Institute. 

—Canasdian lacrosee players are winning 
laurels in England. A Canadian team played 
an exhibition game at Cambridge recently 
and were afterwards entertained by the stu- 
dents of St. John’s College. The same team 
was expected to play before the Prince of 
Wales 

—June 13 was graduating day at West 
Point, and fifty-two young men were launched 
on the world as lieutenants. Secretary Lin- 
colu and Genera! Sherman were present, and 
the latter made a characteristic address, 
alluding tenderly to the days of his cudetship, 
and delivering a few farewell words on this 
his last visit to the post in his official capacity. 
The graduating class met at a farewell supper 
at Delmonico’s in the evening. 

—The new Sound steamer *‘Pilgrim,”’ of the 
Fall River Line, made a trial trip June 14, 
acquainting her keel with the waters of Nar- 
ragansett Bay. There was a distinguished 
company on board, including Gov. Butler, 
Lieut.-Goy. Ames, and nearly all the members 
of the State Senate. The ‘ Pilgrim" is the 
largest of the steamers of the Sound fleet, and 
is regarded as a model of mechanical and 
coustructional virtue. 

—Personal gossip about President Arthur 
says that his friends are considerably alarmed 
about his state of health. He is determined 
now to take a good rest at the Soldiers’ Home, 
all business being ignored except such as is 
strictly necessary. About July 10th he will 
go to Newport for a short time, and after- 
ward he will take a fishing excursion along 
the coast of Maine, while he is said to 
be thinking of atrip to the Yosemite Valley 
in August. 

—It is stated that Mr. W. W. Corcoran, who 
was the chief actor in the home bringing of 
John Howard Payne's remains, has been af- 
flicted with more than one hundred and fifty 
alleged poems on the subject. At first they 
amused him, but finally enraged him, and 
now be declares he will have revenge by pub- 
lishing every individual ‘‘poem."’ He should 
have greater compassion for Payne and the 
public than to execute such a threat, although 
his provocation is great. 

—Tornadoes do not as a general rule ap- 
pear east of the Alleghany Mountains, but one 
got lost last week and strayed over on to 
Long Island, Wednesday afternoon, June 13, 
where it behaved in a wayward and disorder- 
ly fashion, oecasioning special anxiety and 
damage to the inhabitants of Hempsteal 
Plains. No one was killed, but hovses were 
unroofed and wrecked, tress were overthrown, 
fences were destroyed, and the damage to 
property is estimated at from $20,000 to $:0,- 
000. 

—The milleapnium must be near at hand. A 
most convincing proof of it is this statement 
in one of the great dailies of June 15: ** The 
legatees of the late Amasa Stone last week 
performed an uncommon but most graceful 
act. Finding that some of Mr, Stone's rela- 
tives, including some to whom he had been 
especially partial, had been strangely over- 
looked in his will, they unanimously agreed 
to set apart each acertain proportion of his 


or ber bequest, and thus make up an equable 
amount for each one not provided for.” 
—That was a moet cleverly turned compli 

ment, and one worthy of record, which King 
Humbert of Italy is said to have paid the 
New York ‘* Herald"’ reporter who had the 
honor of an interview with him last week. 
‘*Were I not a king, 1 should wish to see the 
world as a reporter,” said His Msjesty, as the 
correspondent was leaving. In view of 
the sundry ema)l embarrassments which now 
seem to shadow every crowned head of Europe 
almost, it is doubtful whether the reporter 
could truthfully have twisted the sentence so 
as to say, ** Were I not a reporter, | should 
wish to see the wor!d as a king.” 


convention of the 





THE ONLY PERFECT SANITARY 
WAsh TUS IN EXISTENCE. 





— 


MORAHAN 8 PATENT SOLID WHITE CROCKERY 


STATIONARY WASH TUBS. 


Very stron Practically imperishable. No seamsto 
leak, Washboard made in tub, of same material. 
Non absorbent. Absolute cleanliness, Indorsed by 
all architects. Sold by all plumbers. Sinks of all 


sizes made of same material. Manufactured only by 
STEW ART CERAMIC CO., 312 PEARL BT., cor. Peck 
Slip, N. ¥. Send for Price list. 


_Bablishe’ 3 Department. 
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REMITTANCES. _ 


As a result of our experience and care 
ful investigation of our morning mail 
during the past year we find that the 
following brief directions, although sim 
ple, are not only useful but necessary; 
we, therefore, call your attention to them. 
In remitting for a subscription—— 

Be sure and sign your name to the 
letter of remittance. 

Be sure and remit by check, postal- 
order, or registered letter. 

Be sure and send us a postage-stamp if 
a receipt is wanted ; otherwise we regard 
the date on address label of your paper 
as a receipt. 

Be sure and seal your remittance letter. 

Be sure and affix a postage stamp to it 
or it will go to the dead-lettei office. 

Be sure and notify the subscription 
clerk of any change of address. 

Be sure to give your old as well as 


’ 
} 


| your new address. 


By observing these simple suggestions 
you will avoid much correspondence, ex- 
pense and delay. 

You will avoid being dropped from the 
list through our inability to tell whom the 
remittance is from. 

You will avoid loss to yourself and to 
The Christian Union by remitting in 
the manner described. 

You will avoid trouble and anxiety by 
knowing that your remittance has been 
received. 

‘ou will avoid tempting the inquisi- 
tive or dishonest, by sealing your letter. 

You will avoid loss of money as an 
noying to The Christian as to yourself. 

You will avoid loss of papers from not 
receiving those sent to your last address 
given. 

You will avoid any questions regarding 
your credit as a subscriber. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 

A RELIABLE ARTICLE, 

Dr. E. Currer, Boston, Mass., says: ‘1 

found it to realize the expectations raised, and 
regaid it as a reliable article.” 





Whether to dye or not is a mere matter of taste, it 
is wood taste to use Buckingham's Dye for the 
Whiskers. a8 ae 

Everybody admires beautiful hair, and every on 
ay possess it, by using Ayer" ‘s Hair Vigor 


Lime Juice and Pepsin has fully established its 
claim as the best aid to digestion. CASWELL, 
MASSEY & Co., 1,121 Broadway and 57% 5th Ave 





WE CONTINUE TO OFFER 


Special Bargains 


AT 


THE 





ALL-WOOL 
SLITS FROM 


BOYS 
BUYS 
BOYS 


FLANNEL 
SALLOR 
SUITS FROM 
ALL-WOOL 
SUITS FROM 


iy “SE $20 
GIRS’ saw $180 = 


WE ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO OUR VERY 
DESIRABLE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRADUATING 


DRESSES FOR MISSES. 


The aboveare Special Inducements, but our 
establishment at all times affords superior facilities 
fort'e reg 1d outfitting of children. Our lines 
of Clothing tor Boys and Youths, Misses, 
Girls and Sabies are unequaled for variety, 
quality of workmanship, Xc., and we keep e«very- 
thing required for complete Outfits for ail ages up to 
16 years, from Hate te Shoes. Al! sold at unusu- 
ally low prices for reliable woods, and subject to re- 
turn for exchanye or refund of money if not satis- 
factory, Out-of-town orders receive prompt atten- 


tion. 


BEST & CO., 


Nos. 60 and 62 W. 23D STREET. 





Between5th and GthiAves., New York. 


VIL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 

For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intelli¢ +n’ advice, 
free to pareuts personally. Mailed for postage Al) 
akilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SOHERMERHORYN, A. M., Secretary, | 
7 East lith St. near 5th Ave, nm. %. 








1d SETS REEDS, 


lo” STOPS ~ BEETHOVEN 
ORGANS. 





B* KWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 









¥ Priceonly $125 only $125 
Fy teally worth $450 if cor 

DP ctrlncus pik eas 
|Organs for 
BSD’. Specialt 


The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the instruction of such boys a spe 
cialty. Location delightful. Address Dr. WILL 
IAMSON, iL Lyme, Conn. | 


(penne. UNIVERSITY, | 
Ithaca, N. Y. | 
1883. 

Entrance examinations commence at9a.m., June 
18 and September 18, For the University Kegis 
ter with full statements regarding requirements for | é 
admission, courses of study, deswrees, honor 
penses, free scholarships, etc., and for speci: 
formation, apply to THE PRESIDENT OF © om. 


only 


“CATALOGUE. 


reat neements ,] 
VISITORS WELCOME 
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DANIEL F. BEATTY, WiSiGTON WEW JERSEY. 








NELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N, Y Fe arn a cae ene - 
(USHING ACADEMY, Wy ) wy 
Ashburnham, Mass, 7 


x 


i. 
ette sley 


| 
A first-class Oollexe-Preparatory and English | 
Schoo! for both sexes. Expenses 8150 to $225 a year | 
Ninth year bewins Sept. 5. Send for a Catalogue. 
JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Instituie.. 


Rebuiit. 26th Year, September luth ; $20 to $22) | 
for college preparatory, business or other ~zraduat- | 
ing courses. New Brick buildings, warmed with | 
steam ; the handsomest aud best appointed board 
ing seminary for ladies and gentlemen in the State. | 
Thorough ciass in-tructions ; free lecture courses 


Tew 


School 
st Philadetphia 





oratory ; mus C , per. -istent careof health, manners, | 
and morals ‘Twe've teachers. Address, 
_JCS.E_ KING, D.D., , Fort rt Edward, N. ¥- 
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REESWICH (CONN,) ACADEMY ASD 
ep- | 

| 






CE Cc HURISTIF’S SCHOOL, 
HOME FOR TEN BOYS,—Thorousl 1 Bn Ain sm Re GLIDE, 
aration tor business or tor colleze Abselutely Avellies, vane} peslee saa pedal entSegoes al * *¢ 
healthful location and genuine home, with the w sr 
refined surroundings. Full particulars turnish teachers. 1 1 for a F JAN RI-T 
and personal inspection desired. Highest t | oat ° a New York 
given and required JH. ROOT, Pr 


oO 


| aos COPYRICHTED BY THE” — "S.M,CO.NEW~ ——— 


oem 


{ROVE HALL, 

x New Haven, Connecticut 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year bewins Sept. 
For circulars, address 


HOUGHTO 


Prot. 
19, | 
MISS MONTFORT. 


Seminary for young Ladies. Ad 
vantages unsurpassed. For Reco 

or catalogue addrese A. G. BeNepict, Clinton, N.Y 
N OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINAKY, 

4 So. Hadley, Muss. 

Four years’ course for women. Observatory, lab 
oratories and art-wallery. Library of 11,000 vols. 
Board and tuition $175 a year. Address 
MISS WARD, Prir 





R" ERV 1EW ACADEMY 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Kita for any College or Government Academy 
s. Officer detailed by Secretary of War, ¢ 
Springfield Cadet Kitles , U.S. Ritled cannon 
aspirants tor College admittance receive ! 
ration tor business and social relations 


&% SE OF opens 


THE LIGHT RUNNING - 


PRESIDENT 


oC KFORD SE MINARY ’ 
Rockford, Ill., 


A College for Women, pens in Se] 
thirty-third year. Classical, Musical, Art, and t 
paratory Courses. Steam heating in all the 
tthe Institution. Best advantages atlo west ter 
For particulars apply early to 

_Miss ANNA P SILI 





 HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian $66 2! ant “ 5 — a 


HAIR RENEWER #8222 === 


Employs ment lore, Latie: 


aoe a 








Was the first preparation perfectly adapted to cure 


pany 
b 





atiarenowr nd intre ’ 

diseases of the scalp, and the first snccessful re- their new Btocking Depmaree re ‘or Ladies an’ 

2 » + “ slo Children, and their unequalec <1 Skart ceenenes 
storer of faded or gray hair to its natural color, for ladies, and want reliable lady agen: 


growth and youthful beauty. It has had many | 
imitators, but none have go fully met all the re- 
quirements needful for the proper treatment of 
the hair and scalp. Haw..’s Hain RENEWER has 
steadily grown in favor, and spread its fame and 
usefulness to every quarter of the ylobe. Its un 
paralleled success can be attributed to but one 
cause: the entire fulfilment of its promises. 
The use forashort time of Haui’s Hair 


them in every household. Our agents ¢ ever 
here meet with ready success and make 
some salaries “Write at once for terms an i 
@ cure exclusive verritory. Address 

Queen City Saxpender Co., Cineinnaty, Chia 
@” Leading Physicians recommend these Supporters. £8 





- A WORD TO THE WISE, 


NEWER wonderfully chang¢s and improves the | DON’T BE SKEPTICAL. REASON TEACHES 
personal appearance. It cleanses the scalp! any EXPERIENCE CONFIRMS THAT TAR 
from all impurities, cures all humors, fever and RANT’S &ELTZER APERIENT IS) AN 
dryness, and thus prevents baldness. It stimulates | INVALUABLE REMEDY FOR ANY AND ALL 
the weakened glands, and enables them to push | DISORDERS OF THE STOMACH, LIVER, AND 
forward a new and vigorous growth. The effects | BOWELS. A TEASPOONPUL IN A GLASS OF 
of this article are not transient, like those of alco- | WATER EVERY MORNING, BEFORE EATING, 


IS NOT ONLY EXTREMELY BFNEFICIAL, BU'l 
A PROTEOTION A "SST DISEASE WHICH NO 
| ONE CAN AFFORD ‘4 'SKEGARD. FOR SAL! 
|} BY ALL DRUGUIST's, 


holic preparations, but remain a long time, which 
makes its use a matter of economy. 


BUCKINCHAM’S DYE 


| 
FOR THE NM 


WHisKkERS 


Will change the beard to a natural brown, or black, 


OPIUM ALCOHOL. in 


M. MaTuias 


as desired. It produces a permanent color that will P pt agi 7 at 

. ae 3 mt CORY. Vabia Sanitari recelvcs pP wie 
08 wash away. Consisting of a single prepara- | Habilues and Dipoows. es for treatment al 
tion, it is applied without trouble. | his residence, 242 Clermont nue, Brooklyn, N 


¥, Seclus sion abs solute i if de inal 


Those answering an Advertisement w cil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


PREPARED BY 


R. P, HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H. 








Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. Advertisement in the Christian Untor 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


COMMENCEMENT AT ILLINOIS 
LEGE. 

Out on the lawn, with ite grand trees over- 
shadowing, the brightest day, aud balmy air, 
enticed some thousands tothe commencement 
exercises of Illinois College. are pro- 
vided for moretban athousand, but many pre- 
fer to stand, with privilege of moving abont 
in the progress of the exercises. Others drive 
ip, on to the grounds, and remain in their car- 
riages in au outer circle, two or three deep, 
all around. A stand is provided, with cover 
ing ard seats, for trustees and faculty and 
apecial guests, with platform elevating the 
apeakers, and making it possible for them 
easily to be heard. There is something pict- 
ure’ que in its grouping, and enlivening in the 
fresh air perfumed with the clover blossome 

and fragrant shrubs. 

This is the first graduating class under the 
new president, the Rev, E. A. Tanner, D. D. 
There they are: eleven only; substantial 
looking young men, keen-eyed, resolute, ready 
to tell us what they know on such matters as 
theee: Christian Statesmanship; The French 
Republic; Primogeniture ; The Historic Pres- 
ent; The Tyranny of Party; Monopolies; 
American Genius; The Necessity of Faith. 

It will be gratlfying to the friends of this 
comparatively old college to know that the 
year has been one of progress, of prosperity. 
The twenty acres comprising the college 
campus are much improved in appearance. 
The new brick building, the Whipple Acade 
my, has been erected, brought to completion, 
and has fallen into line with the chapel and 
dormitory. A considerable addition has been 
made to the permanent funds of the college. 
The number of students enrolled in the cata- 
logue is enlarged, and something of heavenly, 
regenerating power has been in exercise 
among them, converting some to Christ. A 
man has beer secured permanently to fill the 
some time vacant chair of the professorship 
of Greek Language and Literature. A vigor- 
ous Board of Trustees, jealous of prerogative, 
is intent on making the institution useful and 

successful. It would engraft it into the 


COL-| 


Seats 


within its sweep of a radius of one hundred 
miles in length, and attach to the college 
more and more, for ample and sufficient rea- 
sons, ail its living graduates. There is already 
something fascinating in its heroic historic 
record. A great work bas been done. It is 
a joy to know that Dr. Edward Beecher and 
Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, presidents of this col- 
lege, one for the first fourteen years and the 
other for the next thirty-five years, still re- 
main to witness the progress of the work 
begun by them amid 
on that field. 

The life principle of the Pilgrims, free 
thought, a self-governed church in a free 
State, nowhere in the Northwest encountered 
euch persistent opposition as in this region. 
The college came in the cause of Christian 
education only —undenominational—to purify 
and bless the family and home; to redeem 
aud save ard ennoble the State. It has had 
recognition, respect, and conceded triumph. 

A career of usefulness opens before it. It 
has won a position where it may work quietly, 
with far-reaching influence and beneficent 
power. The increasing attendance at Com- 
mencem ents, the cheery aspect of accord and 
sympathy, seem like a coronation. They briag 
stimulus to higher sim and holier endeavor» 
if indeed such are possible. 

It was noticeable that the addresses of the 
young men were manly and in good taste, 


the diverse civilizations 


that the deportment of the great audience was | 


respectful, and that none watched the proceed- 
ings of the day with closer scrutiny or in- 
tenser interest than the large company of the 
young in attendance there. The degree of D. 
D. was conferred on the Rey. E. F. Williams, 
of Chicago, the Rev. J. Morris Cross, of Ohio, 
the Rev. Charles L. Woodworth, and the Rey. 
Theo. T. Munger, of Mass. M. K. W. 
COLUMBIA COMMENCEMENT. 
Columbia College held its one hundred and 


twenty-ninth annual commencement Wednes- | 
! 


day morning in the Academy of Music. The 
School of Law combined its commencement 
with the Academic Department and the 
Schools of Mines and Political Science. Pres- 
ident Barnard presided, wearing the cap and 
gown of his office. Representing the Board 
of Trustees were the following gentlemen,who 


hearty goodwill of the population that lies | 7° awarded both 


Charles F. Chandler, 
Archibald Alexander, C. 
Hjalwar H. Boyesen, and Augusius C. Mer 
riam. The Rev. Dr. Philip Scheff, of the 
Union Theological Seminary, and the Rey 
Dr. Henry M. Baird, of the University of the 
City of New York, were also present 

After a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Cornelius R. | 
Duffle, there was a Greek salutatory oration 
by A. V. W. Jackson, which was followed by | 
a Latin poem, Pro parvulis rerum, by Michae} 
Pupin. These classical «fforts were received | 
with anplause by the few who understood 
their meaning and the many who did not. 
Four English orations were delivered as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Conseryation of Energy,”’ by R 
Adams; “‘American Competition with Eu 


John 8 Newberry, | 
} 
Sprague Smith, | 


| 


rope.” R Ferguson; ‘ Electricity in Modern | 


Civilization,” T. J. Brereton; and ‘* Unli- 


censed Printing,” J. K. Gore. 


The Alnmni Asséciation prize, given ‘‘to|growth of 


the most faithful and deserving student of the 
graduating class,” was received by E. P 
Lyon, the valedictorian. Tbe Chardler His- 
torical prize, for the best eseay on the ‘' Dis 
cussion of the Monroe Doctrine,’ 
to W. L. Hazen. F. L. H. Potts won the So- 
ciety’s Greek Seminary prize. A prize of 
#250 was received by W. H. Hamilton, one of 
#150 by E. T. Stuart, and one of $100 by G 
B. Gordon, graduates of the Law School. Mr. 


| Gordon also received #100 a8 the prize in Con- 


stitutional History and Coastitutional Law in 
the Department of Political Science, and to 
Mr. Stuart was given #50 for excelling in the 
History of Diplomacy and International Law. 
Mr. Stuart is a graduate of Columbia College. 
The prize lectureship in the School of Politi- 
cal Science was obtained by Daniel de Leon. 
It is the first year that thie lectureship has 
been awarded. F. Benedict Herzog, who had 
previously received the degrees of Bachelor of 
Philosophy and Bachelor of Laws, received 
two more degrees—Master of Arte and Doctor 
of Philosophy. Last year E. A. Watson re- 
ceived the Greek scholarship of the Freshman 
class and honorable mention in the competi- 
tion for the Latin Scholarship. Yesterday he 
the Greek and the Latin 
Scholarships of the Sophomore class—each 
scholarship being @ prize of $100 

The valedictory oration was spoken by E. 
| P. Lyon, and after the president bad conferred 
the degrees on the law graduates he addressed 
them bricfly, in the absence of Professor 
Theoeore W. Dwight, warden of the 
who is iJl in Clinton, N. Y. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Law 
School, 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS, 
The fellowships were anuouneed by Dr 
order 

Valentine 


Saruard in the following 


In Letters—Abraham Williams 


Jackson 
In Science—Augustus Dickerson Baker 
To Fill Vacancies—In Science—Jamee 


Chidester Egbert, jr., and Samuel Edgar Still 


well 





COMMENCEMENT AT VASSAR 

The seveateenth annual commencement ex 
ercises of Vassar College were held on the 
same day, at which thirty-nine young ladies 
assumed the baccalaureate degree 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Trus 
tees there were no vacancies to fill, and onlya 
few changes were made in the standing ecom- 
mittees. The old officers of the Board were 
re-elected, including the Rev. Dr.Edward Lath- 
rop, chairman ; 8. M. Buckingham, secretary, 
|/and Benson Van Vliet, superintendent; ard 
Willard L. Dean was promotcd from the posi- 
tion of registrar and assistant treasurer to that 
of treasurer. 

The total number of students at Vassar the 
past year has been 314 

Class day exercises consisted of an oration 
delivered by Miss Martha Sharpe, a history 
read by Miss Susan F. Swift, a prophecy by 
Miss Laura Page, a farewell address by Mic: 
Anna H. Lathrop, a senior charge by Miss 
Alice B. Poinier, and a junior reply by Miss 
Mary E. Adams. 

At the con mencement 
a larger attendance of relatives and 
than last year. Among 
Judge and Mrs. Cooley, of Dubuque, lows; 
Judge Lawson, of Newburg; the Kev. H. M. 
Sanders, of New York, and the 
| members of the Board of Trustees: The Rev. 
| Dr. Samuel L Caldwell, John Thompson, the 
Rey. Dr. Edward Lathrop, the Rev. Dr. Elias 
L. Magoon, Benson J. Lossing, John Guy 


there was 
friends 


exercises 


sat at the right of the president: Ilamilton | Vassar, Cyrus Swan, Smith Sheldon, Aagustus 


Fish, 
P. Nasb, Charles A. Silliman, 


William C. Schermerhorn, 


Stephen | L. Allen, George Innis, the Rey. Dr. Edward 
Frederick A. | Bright, RK. A. 


Wight, William Allen Butler, 


Schermerhorn, Edward Mitchell,Seth Low and | the Rev. Dr. J. Ryland Kendrick, the Rey. Dr. 


George L. Rives. Occupying seats at the left 
of the president were the following members 
of the faculties: Henry Drisler, Henry I. | 
Schmidt, William G. Peck, 8. Howard Van 
Amringe, Ogden N. Rood, Charles Short, 


Henry M. King, the Rev. Dr. Joachim Eimen- 
dorf, and Henry M. Marquand. 

The platform of the chapel was occupied by 
the visitors and members of the faculty, with 
President Caldwell in the center. The grad- 


the visitors were | 


following | A 


TIAN UNION. 


|John W. Burgess, Richmond M. Smith, | uates occupied seats directly in front of the 








The Trustees resolved te attempt an in- 


crease of the endowment fund by raising 


to improve its grand opportunity and realize 
its fullest efliciency. 

There have been 330 students in all depart 
ments during the year now rhey 
come from eleven different States and Terri- 
tories. The college admits youug ladies to all 
instruction, and has anew Ladies’ 
l ome & 


, 

closing 
its courses of 
Hal! whict 


ves the girls a 


pleasant t 


+ 





jursduy, June 14th, was Commencemet 
day, which pleasantly closed another year ir 
the history of this young college 
KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 


The recent Commencement exercises of 
Kansas State University occupied three days, 
and were of unusual interest. The graduates 
numbered thirty-six : Collegiate Department 


twenty ; Normal, 
j the largest class that has ever graduated. The 


twelve; Law,four. This is 
first prize in the oratorical contest was award- 
ed Mr. B. K. Bruce, & nephew of ex-Senator 
Bruce, of Mississippi—a colored young man 
The University was never more prosperous 
or doing better work. Over five 
students have been in attendance the past 
year. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


College were held June 13 
were graduated. The Junior English Prize 
Scholarship, given by Dr. John D. Keedy, of 
Maryland, was presented to Wythe F. More- 
head, of Virginia, by Charles Dudley Warner, 





CATALOGU Now Ready. 


Barvains it ow i standare 
te;atur 30 to 50 per ct 
discount. 7h wea.- priced 
um t efu uta ue of 


CLEARANCE =, os 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301-305 Wasb't St, Boet 





! 


A Middle-Aged (entieman, of good charac 
} ter, would like to attend the ext 
| vile, Ky., in Angust next Wou iseiat any one 
} exhibiting there for litule more ur 
| Ac irees x 94, | sm N. H 

To sSell.—Anthony’s Amateur |! oygraphic 
Camera for 4x5 plates. Two d le dry p 


holders. Excellent lens. Folding triped ar d carry- 
good order Address |} Bry 


cave of George B. Inman, 32 Liberty St., N. ¥ 


ing case In 


A new mil! complete, with steam or water 


power, containing lathes for turning spools, bob 


Railroad. 
fullof seasoned lumber on hand 
Falls, N. Y. 


A good saw mill attached. A shed 
Address A. J 





Pearsal!, Giens Good reasons giver 


for selling, 


#100 000—greatly needed to enable the college | 


hundred | 


The commencement exercises of Roanoke | 
Sixteen echelars | 


bins or wooden ware, and will be sold at a great | 
bargain. Located near Glens Fa'la, N on the 


DOS 


—— 


CULTURE 


OF THE HAIR, 





platform. The programme incladed nine 
rations, interspersed with organ ard piano ‘ 
solos by the Misses Esther Cutier and Laura & 
Page. Miss Cora A. Wheeler, of Pough- S 
| keepele, spoke of ‘The Romance of Science ;” | 4 ahem 
Miss Cornelia M. Raymond, of Poughkeepsie, |“ = ame 
and Jenny A. Yost, of Waterloo, discussed |. fr feipree 
the sffirmative and negative sides, rer pectiy ea f e 
ly, of the rather comprehensive problem, ‘Is | preatly im; 
Reform Possible Without Revolutior A nnic Ba or a , ara 
B. West, of Katonab, spoke on ‘' The Repres- s “ 
sion of the Jew.”” In ‘‘ The Unsolved Pro 8 e ‘ 
lems of Astronomy,” Miss Mary Sherwood, | °°" ‘ . . c 
of Ballston, suggested some of the still unreal- | >*!/t"e** 42 Space: pay 
zed possibilities of the telescope, the camera |)” ie ; ‘ ; a wee a 
and the spectroscope. a ¥ e ie 
Miss Mary Cooley, of Dubuque, Ia , spok an ed by 
on ‘*Corrnption in American Politics.” The | interna 1 p st of grief, 
lobby, she said, haa become the chief scene of | B which 
| political action. It is the great practical out e ‘ ways i ty ness 
our National precept: ‘' To the|”™ a toker long lif ex- 
victor belong the spoils.” planatic f ° ab pt ple of strong constitution 
Miss Clara L. Bostwick, of Lebanon Springs, | “"” » intense mental Conditions which 
spoke on “ Utility as the Bane of American | eau . 
Edacation."' The subject of Miss Mabel Foos, I ire Or rve a good head of 
of Springfield, Ohio, was ‘ Utility the Law of I recaution ie cleaniiness, then the |.b. 
* was awarded | American Education.” The last speaker was | craj us & 1 brueh and ‘ he applica- 
Miss Ida Caroline Ransom, of Unionville, tI Harr Tonto aND 
Conn., whose sul ject wus From 8tor oly: evil atGansilalier ‘thee dna: Ascii 
henge to Windsor.” a a fee : Aah 
After the singing of the doxology a proces- : 
sion of the faculty, trustees, alumni, gradu- |” - praatdhers cxocienic. 
ates, friends, and invited guests marched to ‘ sagnesis, and af 1m WHC 
| the dining room and were eerved with lunch. | 't ® Fupposed lepend re is more iron 
otins iATEH 4 rr hair, and ar excess of phos- 
CARLETON COLLEGE phate of lime in either when gray 
PatmMeR'’s Hark Tonic contains the essentia 
The anniversary exercises of Carleton Col RASS sale . sort of hair food, and 
lege, at Northfield, Minn., began June 10¢b, | wij) produce a crown of glory «qual to Absalom’s 
with President Strong's baccalaureate. The! wnincky locks, of which we are told —* He 
text was Gen. iv., 7, *‘ Ifthou doest not well | we ed the hair of t 1ead at two hundred shek- 
sin lieth at the door.” The missionary ad- | els 
dress was given by the Rev. 8. G@. Hamphrey,| The idea that when the scalp las become shiny 
D.D, of Chicago, District Sevretary of the | ¥!th baldness the hair will never grow upon it 
American Board. Immediately following | ro as re es show: genre nce gel 
this came an interesting service of farewell! 0.51 all the Solons agree. why a man’s hair 
and benison for Miss Searle, one of the teach- | ghouid not grow for three score years as well as bis 
ere, and a graduate of Wellesley, who is abont | nails. It is almos perflaous to say that hair does 
to go to Japan to join Miss Brown, a Carleton grow at erminal te ehaft; all addi- 
graduate, in the Girls’ Home at Kobe. tic te length is made at the other end; it is 
Tuesday evening the Rev. Arthur Little, | D@wer # roots, as everybody who dyes knows 
D.D., of Chicago, delivered an able address |" "'* Antoyance. a ee 
on ‘‘A Literary Interregnum in America.” F - ct . tes ie an sodas he eA eed ae 


. and a reduced energy of circulation 
the vessels of the ecalp. It ia not consicered a dif- 





ficult matter to overcome these conditions by hose 
who have made their causes and remedies a matter 
f estigation. Clear #8 of the aca'p 
at 4 f 1¢ hair’s lonve y as we se a 
f N Hair is 4 collection 
poe ve lepending upon d for 
“ica e whore fe 
i mn 
' e 
4 a vi [IN- 
FAD OF SULPH' BR, anc * nO 
“A r : D VU Dis ( int 
a for er Hair 
1 wvn- 
tiie Preparation, Its f - y fragrant and 
elicate, @ # an article of the and Drese 
? r Ha s / h @ Ladies 
Ae a E Daud it has never failed, For 
4 8 € Seay And a aFes 
where a * Hla 8 t Ww 
he I nd & ainalne | paralior The action 
of my Hair Tonic is not « cally apon the hair, 
m aily upon the scalp Eradicating al! dis- 
ease, movir Jandr ir r& heaitby stim- 
ilant and enrichirg the ndations of the hair 
structure, thas reproducing hair where it haa be- 
come weak and debilitated 
TESTIMONIALS 
New Haven, Conn., Jan, 4, 1880 


’ 
I can guarantee Palmer's Hair Tonic ann RE- 


STORER to contain nothing poisonons or tr jnrious, 


¢ " 





however freely it may be used; and as a dressing 
to the scalp, in removing dandruff, in preventing 
the hair from falling cut, or promoting ite rapid 
wth after sickness, by restoring a stimulating, 
eaithy moisture to the re a , 28 ite Dame im- 
#, as I R T Al RE REI Ica 
y - I ow 
p M ) 
4 ( ,;D 
hile t I car 
‘ paration for the Hair \s 
ines ecalp f 
rd possess 
] arefnl a! it poisonous cher 
4 AKO f fis t T 
as 4) Sar ind rec at 
Eve.yr BissEL., M. D 
Nati I Bak 
Fails Village, Coun , Jan. 20, 1581. 
I yur Tonic a xceller 4 very agreeable 
Ha reasing, irrespective of any other good 
alities it may possess also regard it as one of 
he beat articles of kit I market. 
4. C. RANDALL, Pres't 
And Hundreds of others, 
&@” For Sale by Druggists genera y- a3 
Price 50 cente per bottle, 
Prepared only by 
C. W. PALMER, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





HOt 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Vou. XXVII., N». 25 








“There is no, gain 
“so certain as saving 
“what you have 
Why then destroy val- 
uable garments by 
using common and im- 
pure soaps upon them? 


Prof.Genth of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylva- 
nia, says: “‘I find the 


“Ivory to be a very 
“superior soap. It 
“gives a fine lather, 
“and it can safely be 
“used upon any fab- 
‘ic. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GEAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


Millinery 


EVERY DAY, MADE FROM THE CHOIOES 
MATERIALS.’ ALSO 
ALL THE MO 


OR BOTH LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


NO FINER ASSORTMENT OF 


Black Silks, 


Cam BE FOUND THAN WE ARE NOW Brat sy- 

IN THEY ARE MADE c at 

L TABLE FOREIGN AND STIO ANC. - 

FAOTORERS, AND SOL D AT LOWEST PRICES 
IN THIS COUNTRY 


Dress Goods 


IN IMMENSE VARIETY INCLUDING ALL 

SHADES AND OOLORS IN FRENOH OASHMER E, 

CAMEL's TALE. VIGOGNES BHOODAH < LOTHS, 

SERGES, ARMURES TING LADIE 
CLOTH, FLANNEL SUITING — 

NUNS’ VEILING. IN ALL OOLO FULL 

DOUBLE WIDTH, AND. Wank AS TED ALL 


A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
OUT-DOOR 


Games, 


COMPRISING LAWN et SE9eRE” 
ARCHERY. PITCH A RING, RI 

BATTLE DORE. ko, AND THE 

NEW AND VERY POPULAR GAME OF 


Lawn Pool, 


AT PRIOES LOWER THAN AT ANY PREVIOUS 
SEASON, 


—— Be MAIL WILL REC ary ee PROMrT 
ND CARZFUL ATTENL 


Send for Catalogue. 


RH. MACY & CO. 


| fant thing is te secure a good, serviceable covering for the feet, 


Walk with Comfort ! 


If you intend to doany watking this summer the most alawees 


Shoes 


|broad at the toe, thick soled, low heeled, fitting snugly but not too 
tightly, are what are recommended by professional walkers. Such are 
those made on the McCOMBER PATENT LAST by 


F. EDWARDS, 166 ard 168 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, W. Y. 


Ladies and gentlemen with tender feet can secure comfort by | 
wearing boots and shoes made on this last. 





RIDLEY'’S 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


Excellent Bargains 
Are promised ia every one of our 


S52 Departments. 

The price in each case we have studi d 
to make proof against any possibi'ity of 
being equalled or an approach attempted. 


Straw Hats 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND COILDREN, 
R ‘UGH AND READY PEARL AND LO P HATS, 
7c., 1le., 15c., and 21c., 
FINE ENGLISH MILANS IN 
WHITE, 21c, to ae 
FINE3T FRENCH CHIPS, 21¢, 
FAYAL HATS, 13c, and 25:. 


BLAOK AND 


37c., 49-., 


JEWELRY, LAOE MITIS DRESS SILKS, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING 


PARASOLS. 


400 LACE COVERED AND TWILL COACHING 
PARASOLS. $1 00 

300 SATIN COAOMING PARASOLS, 
GILT PARAGON FRAMES AT $1 60 

250 FIRE SATIN PARASOLS, 10 RIBS, $1 95. 

250 FINE FANOY PARASOLS AT &5 00; 
HAVE BEEN $10 00 ro $15 00 

OHILDREN'S COLORED PARASOLS, 
500 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


ONB L T GENILEMBN’S FULL SIZE, ALL 
LINEN, HEMMED, 120., OHEAP AT 200 

GENTLEMEN 8 FULL SIZE, HEM STITCHED, 
COLORED BORDER UNEQUALLED, aT 200, 
W RTH 

LADIES ALL LINEN, HEM STITOHED, OOL- 
ORED, AND EMBROIDERED B RDERS, 1140 
EACH. CHEAP AT 230 

1 500 poz LaDIgs" 3 LINEN, HEM STITCHED 
PRINTED BORDERS, AT 150 


DRESS GOODS. 


PLAIN © LORED CLOTH, IN ALL THE NEW 
OOLORS, HAIR LINE OHECK, CAMEL'S HAIR, 
PIN OHEOKS, AND STRIPED BASKET SUITINGS, 
AT 16°, THE YARD 

ALBATROSS SUILINGS 
WIDTH, 29:.; worTH 50 

VICT ‘RIA LAWNS 124:., 
WHERE AT 24c, 


LACES, 


WITH 


Or 


“J AND 


ALL WOOL DOUBLE 


SOOTOH AND FRENCH GINGHAMS FRM 14 











TO 25°. 

NUN'S VEILING 44 INCH (GENUINE) 50 
YARD 

LAOE BUNTINGS, 44 INCH, ALL WO. L, 
CELLENT QUALITY, 49:.; worTH 75:. 

SILK GRENADINES IN BLAOK PIN CHEOK 
AND BROGADED, AT 39>. 


Ostrich Plumes. 


NOVELTIES IN FINE NATURAL BRONZE AND 
OTHER PLUMAGE, FANCIES FOR 8EA SIDE 
WEAR FROM 75 88, $1! '> $3 EAOH 

GENUINE DUPTEX 0 1 TIPS IN G)OD 
BLACK, AT 40>. THE By 


OUR SPECIALTY, 


THREE QUARTER COLORED OSTRICH 
PLUMES. FROM $1 75, $2 00, $2.25, $2.50. 
DAISY WREATHS AND SPRAYS. 10; EAOH 
HANDSOME SPRAYS AND WREATHS, 25>. 
EACH. 
ELEGANT DAISY WREATHS, SPRAYS, AND 
MONTURES 85c. 


~ A 


BX- 


aa 


Samples of piece Goods Sent on 
Application, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Faithfully Attended to 


Our Summer Magazine 


NOW OUT, 18 CENTS PER COPY, 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


909, 311, 311 1-2 to 324 Grand St., 


56, 58, GO, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, 63 ORCHARD ST.., 





RETAILING ELSE | 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SUIT BEPARTMENT. 


The balance of Stock in Ladies and 
Mees’ Paris Pattern Costumes, M sntles, 
and Wraps, aod those of our own manu- 
facture, will be off+red at greatly reduced 
prices, previous to taking the semi-annual 
inventory. 

Ladies’ White Nainsook Dresses and 
Wrappers. Hand-Embroidered Percale 
and Linen French Underwear for Ladies; 
also a fiae assortment of our own manu- 
facture. Infante’ and Children's ou' fits 
complete, ready-made or to order. 


Broadway and {9th St. 
New York. 





% 


Our . Spring: style : 
and - price - book 
lells- how: lo-order 
(Clothin$-Shirts-or 
Furnishin$-Goods. 
Al: postal - request 
will - def - if. 
Wanpamaker 


iS adde Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 


CLEARING UP Oe at onnt4t REDUCTION 
900 The 

e Wworts 81 AND 81 0; 

E AS LOW AS suc. PER YAR 


OME 
MUSE BE SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED. 
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PIECES Beer TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
PEX YARD 


FRESH CANTON 


MATTINGS. 


4 1 ah og STYLES FIN€ FANCY P. 
HE NEW GOLOMINGS, JOST 


# YARDS, OR 2c. PER YAR 
AS lic. PER —-, ARD. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


ALL THE NEW DESIGNS AT POPULAR PRICES 


LACE CURTAINS. 


IMMENSE BARGAIN} THIS WEEE. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


(A BPEOIALTY.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO. 
SIXTH AVE. AND 18TH 8T., N.Y 


OME 





THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.8_A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 


Public Benefactress. Mrs. S. 
A. ALLEN has justly carned this title, 
and thousands are this day rejoicing 
over a fine head of hair produced by 
her unequaled preparation for restor- 
ing, invigorating, and beautifying the 
Hair. Her World's Hair Restorer 
quickly cleanses the scalp, removing 
Dandruff, and arrests the fall; the 
hair, if gray, is changed to its natural 
color, giving it the same vitality and 
luxurious quantity as in youth. 


COMPLIMENTARY. ‘My’ 
hair is now restored to its 
youthful color; I have not 
a gray hair left. I am sat- 
isfied that the preparation 
is not a dye, but acts on 
the secretions. My hair 
ceases to fall, which is cers 
tainly an advantage to me, 
who was in danger of be- 
coming bald.” This is 
the testimony of all who 
use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER. 
“One Bottle did it.” That is the 


expression of many who have had 
their gray hair restored to its natural 
color, and their bald spot covered 
with hair, after using one bottle of 
Mrs, S. A. ducxe's Wendl Hair 
Restorer. Itis not a dye. 








FOR SUMMER READING. 


Macmillan’s Dollar Novels. 
DR. CLAUDIUS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


alt these arid daysof here:] stic novel such astory 
* Dr. Olaudius” brings with it ths exhilaration 
r a pleasant surprise —[New York Tribune. 


MR, ISAACS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


** Mr. Isaacs’ isa work of unusual ability .. 
Fully deserves the notice it is sure to attract. —[Lon- 


JOHN INGLESANT. 


BY J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 


It is certainly the greatest work of fiction produc 
within the present decade.—lowa Churchman. 
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Recently Published: 
THE STORY OF MELICENT 
By Favr Madoc. 
THE BURGOMASTERS WIFE 
By G-org Evers, 
HYPATIA...........By Coarles K-ogsley. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE 
By, Cuarles K'ngsley. 
TWO YEARS AGO 
By Coarles Kingsley. 
WESTWARD HO! 
By Charles Kingsley. 
ALTON LOCKE...By Charles Kingsley 


; (| | er By Charles Kingsley 
RAE, I, Fess osisssacscic B, Miss Laffan 
CHRISTY CAREW...... . By Miss Laffan 
FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE 

COUNSELLOR....... By Miss Laffan 
JANET’S HOME.......... By Annie Keary 


CLEMENCY FRANKLYN 
By Annie Keary 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Annie Keary 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pes. ~ = 

Fine White French China Tea Hets, 44 pes. .... 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea Seta, 44 pes. H 4 

Richly Decorated pherpe China Tea its, 44 a 
..- 100 





$4 25; white. 1222. 
inner Seta, 100 pes.. 
er dozen 


ohamber 6 Bets, ii pieces, 
White ee! ee 
Miver 2 lated Dinner Knives 
O ALL HOU SEFUR 5 
lilustrated Cata’oxne and Price-list mailed free on 
ap plication. Estimates furnished. 
l. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York 


ty. 

Orders securely packed and 
steamer free of charge. Sent 
Money-order. 


3 2 
14 00 
) 


— on car or 
O. D. or P. O, 





